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Journal 
Tue * News CHRONICLE ”? COMPETITION that although the conditions were completely open, 


Over three weeks have passed since the announcement 
of the result of the ews Chronicle Schools Competition. 
It was made just too late for record in the last number 
of the JoURNAL, but it is not too late for us to con- 
eratulate the winners or to thank the News Chronicle 
for their promotion of a competition which has been 
fully justified by the results. In every way it was a 
remarkable event. ‘The spontaneous enterprise of a 
popular national daily paper in promoting an archi- 
tectural competition is itself sufficiently remarkable to 
deserve comment ; the response from the profession, 
and particularly from the younger members of it, was 
remarkable, and the results were in every way worthy 
of the importance of the subject and the extent of the 
entry. It was not easy for the competitors to decide 
what line they should take in a competition more 
genuinely free from tiresome or even useful restrictive 
conditions than any other competition of recent times, 
but it is obvious from the results that the assessors 
gained the confidence of the competitors from the start, 
and that, in judging the competition, they responded 
wholeheartedly to the adventurous imagination of the 
entrants. ‘(he assessors had a formidable task, in extent 
comparable only to the task of the assessors of the 
R.I.B.A. Building Competition. Mr. Kendall, Professor 
Newton and Mr. O’Rorke made a first-class team 
combining all the virtues required by their work. 


The winners and the runners-up have earned their 
monetary rewards, but, in addition, we hope that some 
of them will be given schools to build. ‘The amount 
of research that they made, and the personal experience 
gained in preparing their designs, must not be lost. 
All that is wanted now is for some local authorities 
to follow the adventurous lead given by the News 
Chronicle and the assessors. The paper was at the start 
backing a dark horse, since they could be given no 
guarantee that their competition would prove a success, 
but now the talents of the winners are known there 
should be nothing to deter any school authority from 
commissioning one of them. It is interesting to note 


without any restrictions as to style, and although 
among the schemes submitted were designs of every 
kind, all the best have proved to be distinctly “‘ modern ”’. 
The assessors cannot be charged with any special 
stylistic predilections, so does this mean that a modern 
problem can only be solved efficiently in a “* modern ” 
way, or does it mean only that the modern school of 
designers is the only one containing sufficient young 
architects with time on their hands to tackle such a 
competition seriously ? 

It would be a useful conclusion to the formal side of 
the competition if the News Chronicle or some other 
publisher could publish all the winning and commended 
designs in a book, with the assessors’ and the architects’ 
reports. * 


THe S.P.A.B.’s JUBILEE 

On the same Monday that the R.I.B.A. was dis- 
cussing the British School at Rome the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings was celebrating its 
sixtieth anniversary at Claridge’s Hotel. It was 
unfortunate that the two occasions clashed, because 
there were many present at each gathering who would 
no doubt have enjoyed the other. ‘The two events 
represented in a pertinent way poles of 
architectural interests. At Claridge’s laymen, 
mostly, celebrating the sixty years’ battle started by 
Morris to protect our own indigenous architecture ; at 
the R.I.B.A. were architects, with, too, a good sprinkling 
of distinguished laymen, furthering the cause of an 
organisation founded and maintained to train young 
architects in a foreign land. It is all a curious muddle 
which becomes curioser and curioser when we consider 
that, whereas it is now comparatively easy to assure the 
preservation of a mouldering Gothic ruin of none but 
archeological importance, it is nearly impossible to 
preserve the finest urban Georgian architecture. Classi- 


opposite 
were 


* Good illustrations of the designs can be seen in the Architects’ 
Journal, 25 March; The Architect and Building News, 26 March ; 
and The Builder, 26 March. 
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cal architecture, the source and subject of the British 
School’s vitality, is neglected in England, whereas we 
send students to Rome to study and restore its prototype 
in Italy. It is also curious to think that the S.P.A.B. 
started not to protect Gothic architecture from the 
vandalism of neo-Classic men but from the Gothic 
fervour of the Gothicists. 

The S.P.A.B. has an enormous job to fulfil that has 
not diminished with time, though in many respects the 
course of their work has changed since Morris initiated 
it. Not the least of the Society’s duties is to assure 
continuity in the knowledge of methods of preservation. 
As new methods of construction become more generally 
used, fewer and fewer young architects will be familiar, 
as their elders were, with the methods and materials 
of old building. Probably the business of preserving 


buildings will become even more clearly the preserve of 


a few experts than it is now. ‘That is not desirable, but 
perhaps inevitable. In the meantime we can con- 
gratulate the S.P.A.B. on its successful celebration, at 
which the Duke of Kent was present, and wish it and 
its new secretary many decades of prosperous battle. 


REVIEW OF PERIODICALS REPRINTS 
Some months ago it was announced in these columns 


that members could obtain reprints of the Review of 


Periodicals so that they could compile their own 
reference lists. The response was not as good as we 
had expected, but about twelve members are now 
receiving the reprints and are, we hope, finding them 
useful. ‘The reprints are taken on one side of the paper 
only so that the slips can be cut up and pasted on cards 
or mounted otherwise. ‘The cost is five shillings for 
all the issues appearing in a year, nominally twenty 
separate issues, though occasionally pressure of space 
compels the omission of a list from one journal ; when 
this happens the subsequent list is larger than normal. 
Among the recipients are two provincial architectural 
schools. Surely the lists are of value to every school ? 
We know from experience how much the duplicated 
lists of references compiled by the library are used by 
school students, who have now to write to London to 
obtain them. If their own schools collected and filed 
the Review of Periodicals time would be saved and 
research work facilitated by the existence in each 
centre of a comprehensive, constantly growing index 
to contemporary work all over the world. 

There are few more difficult things in journalism 
than gauging accurately the extent to which any 
feature is appreciated. A public journal which relies 
on sales has its sales figures as a sharp and reliable 
index, but the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, which, for good or 
ill, is distributed to all members whether they want 
it or not, maintains a large, steady circulation whatever 
may be the real demand for its contents. For this 
reason we are always glad when members write and 
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let us know what they want or do not w in. the 
JourRNAL. This statement is not made with ap 
promise implied that whatever any individual wa, 
can necessarily be included forthwith. Even whe, 
suggestions are ones which we should like to carry q 
it may be quite impossible to find the right person 
write an article on a particular subject, or to {ind spac 
in a journal already overcrowded with unavoidab| 
and, indeed, necessary “official matter.”  Editos 


have an engaging habit of thinking that all the good 
ideas are their own, but we must confess that almoy 
every good idea that has been carried into effect }; 
recent years has grown in the first place from suggestions. 
often quite casually made, by members. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

One of the JouRNAL’s features which is obviously oj 
enormous potential value is the Questions and Answey 
inset. These ** Notes from the Information Bureau , 
the Building Research Station” are issued officially 
by the B.R.S. and are published in most of the leading 
architectural papers in the country. The only feature 
peculiar to the R.I.B.A. is the fact that they are issued 
in the JoURNAL as a loose inset so that members car 
file them. Some years ago we offered to supply 
duplicate copies, at the cost only of the extra postage, 
to any members who wished to cut them up for filing, 
The response then was not sufficient to justily doin 
this, but if there are now members who would care to 
join in such a scheme will they please write to the 
editor? It is interesting to note that when these 
notes were first issued as a supplement to the JouRNaL 
we printed enough copies only for our own use. Now 
we print over 21,000 copies of each issue, about hali 
of which are supplied to technical and_ professional 
bodies all over the British Isles. Any member who 
doubts the value of the notes is, in fact, doubting the 
value of the B.R.S., because the notes represent directly 
one of the most direct, generally helpful and con- 
structive sides of B.R.S. work. 

Indexes are issued periodically, but, without waiting 
for the index, any member can do as the librarv does 
and cut the notes up (if he has a duplicate copy) and 
paste them on loose leaf sheets for filing in a classified 
order ; or, without a duplicate copy, he can quickly 
compile his own card index to them. Whether or not 
this is worth doing depends, of course, on the value 
of the notes. It is no use just saying that they are 
valuable. We can and do suggest that those members 
who have not yet done so should glance at some recetl 
issues, asking themselves ‘‘ How many of these problems 
have ever turned up in my practice, and, if they do in 
the future, will I know the answer ?”’? On the evidence 
with which he can thus supply himself it is probable 
that even if he has some unnatural reaction to building 
science he will find an overwhelming case presented {o! 
making new or increased use of the Questions and Answer 
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Fountain in the courtyard [Photo 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 


By A. G. S. FIDLER, M.A. 


Two PAPERS READ BEFORE THE Roya INsTITUTE OF BritisH ARCHITECTS ON MonpbDaAy, 22 MARCH 


THe PRESIDENT (Mr. E. 


A. G. S. FIDLER, M.A. [A.| 


[I believe this is the first talk which has been 
given to the R.I.B.A. on the Rome scholarship, 
which has come to be regarded as the premier 
prize for young architects. We propose between 
us to try to give you some idea of the work done by 
a Rome scholar in Italy and of the general life of 
the British School, as well as an estimate of the 
value of the scholarship to a young man at the 
beginning of his architectural career. 

The scholarship was founded as an_ indirect 
result of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
Royal Commission entrusted with the surplus funds 
of that Exhibition decided in 1911 to supplement 
their scholarships in science with valuable scholar- 
ships in sculpture, painting and architecture on the 
lines of the Prix de Rome awarded by the French 
Academy of Fine Arts, their intention being that 
these scholarships, which would offer unique oppor- 
tunities for advanced study and travel abroad, 


Percy THOMAS 


A.] and PROFESSOR W. G. HOLFORD {A.] 


1937 


IN THE CHAIR 


should be regarded throughout the Empire as the 
crowning point of an art student’s career. It was 
agreed that we should follow the example of France, 
America and other nations in founding a school in 
Rome, which was considered the ideal centre for 
final training in the arts. 

In 1911 the municipality of Rome gencrously 
offered to the British Ambassador, for the purposes 
of an institution of national interest, the site of the 
pavilion erected to contain the British Fine Arts 
section of the International Exhibition then being 
held in Rome. This generous offer was inspired 
by the highly successful reception accorded to the 
British exhibits, and it was suggested by the donors 
of the site that the facade of the temporary building, 
designed by Mr. (now Sir) Edwin Lutyens, should 
be reproduced in permanent materials. In 1912 
a Royal Charter granted full powers for the recon- 
struction and maintenance on a national footing 
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of the existing British School at Rome. whose interest in the conduct of the architectural com- 


government was now vested in a president and 
council and in faculties representative of archeology 
and the fine arts. The building of the School was 
considerably delayed by the war, and, although the 
first Rome Scholarship in Architecture was awarded 
in 1913, it was not until after the war that the 
work of the School was developed to its present 
extent. The R.I.B.A. was interested in the project 
from its inception. They rendered valuable service 
to the Commissioners at the time of the organisation 
of the School, and provided the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture with an additional Rome scholarship, 
namely, the Jarvis Studentship, which was only 
withdrawn in 1928, when, in order to preserve the 
continuity of the Rome scholarship, whose future 
was threatened by lack of funds, the Institute under- 
took to provide in future for the cost of the Rome 
award, and they have always taken an active 


petitions. 

The library of the School, which now contains 
over 25,000 volumes, is ranked among the foremos! 
collections in a city of fine libraries. 

The Rome Scholarship in Architecture was 
founded as a research scholarship for the study o 
the architecture of Italy and the countries of the 
Mediterranean basin. It was intended that students 
should study the technique and scholarship of great 
architecture and develop the systematic study 
the art in its widest sense as an art of great planning 
and fine construction. 

The student lives for two or three years in this 
most pleasant building in the Valle Giulia, near th 
Borghese gardens, free to travel throughout th 
loveliest countries in the world, Italy and_ Sicily, 
Greece, etc., in contact with the scholars in painting. 
sculpture and engraving, with the archeologist 
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and historians at the School, and with the 
students of other academies in Rome. The School 
of Architecture of the City of Rome is next door, 
and it interesting to see their exhibitions. I 
am afraid that for most students the first few 
months slip past without their sharpening a pencil for 
serious work, as they steep themselves in the delightful 
atmosphere of Rome, finding familiar buildings at 
every turn, enjoying the sunshine and the vino. 
| think this is probably the perfect preamble to 
more scrious study, as it makes a placid tran- 
sition between the hectic rush of finishing off a scheme 
for the Rome prize and the new work the scholar 
is to undertake. It is necessarily some time before 
he can make a decision as to the definite piece of 
work he is going to carry out in Rome. Most 
students in their first year are content to make a 
few measured studies while breaking ground and 
formulating plans for their major subject of research. 
In this connection it seems to me, and I find that 
other former scholars are of the same opinion, it 
would be an advantage to the student before he 
leaves this country to discuss possible fields of study 
with someone well acquainted with the ground, 
for on arrival in Rome he may easily be confused 
and overwhelmed by the wealth of possible subjects. 
The tradition in all the academies in Rome has 
been that the major work of an architect should 
be a restoration of some great architectural scheme, 
and I should like to throw on the screen slides 
showing some of the restorations carried out by 
Rome scholars in the British School. 

Other types of study have been undertaken— 
for example, Holford’s essay on the Baroque 
Masquerade and his Town Planning Studies. 
[ was interested in the relation of structural 
principles to architectural expression in Roman 
and Renaissance architecture. 

As you know, the scholarship is awarded to an 
architect when he has completed his training in a 
school of architecture and is actually ready to 
begin practice. This means that he must be pre- 
pared to devote two or three more years to study 
at a ume when he is very eager to slip the leash 
and begin to build, so that he does ask himself 
rather seriously whether this time is going to be 
worth while. I have put this question to a number 
of past scholars, and they are unanimously agreed 
that it is. Perhaps one of its greatest advantages 
is that it is a valuable pause after an intensive 
course of study in a school of architecture, in which 
a man can consider fundamentals in architecture 
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The School Library 


and sift his ideas. It gives him a sort of distant 
viewpoint from which he can survey contemporary 
architecture as well as ancient, and find a balance 
of values between the esthetic and scientific aspects 
of it. 

The study of a great architecture, and the 
thorough understanding of the principles of its 
construction and decoration as representative of 
the true spirit of its age, are surely of lasting value. 
I think you will agree that the training in accuracy, 
precision, clear and logical thinking which is 
involved in the research subjects carried out must 
help to produce master-craftsmen with ideals of 
perfection in design and the right use of materials. 
It is the exercise of these faculties which is important 
rather than the actual face value of the work 
completed. 

One cannot overestimate the influence of the 
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great beauty and charm of the Italian landscape 


and architecture when one has time to assimilate it. 
There is a great difference, of course, between 
visiting the country for a short holiday wearing 
spiked shoes and a Baedeker, and actually living 
there long enough to know the countryside, to speak 
Italian, and to visit and re-visit the most admired 
places. One remembers the story of the American 
lady lately returned from a trip to Europe who was 
asked if she had been to Venice. She turned to her 
daughter and said: “ Virginia, dear, did we go 
to Venice?” ‘“ Why, yes, momma,” 
reply, “ Don't remember that’s 
bought those open-work lace stockings.” 
We seldom 


was the 
you where we 
find theories of 
throughout their history are so 


building which 
indigenous to the 
In !taly, as you 
buildings are recognisably 
Italian, and this is true even of the newest develop- 
ments like the Citta Universitaria in Rome and the 


soil of the country as these are. 


know, most of the 
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new towns of Littoria and Sabaudia in t! 
marshes. I wish we could wholehearted 
same of our modern architecture. Tra 
Italy, one comes to appreciate more 
rightness of preserving and developing 

style of architecture. 

It is a delight to a young man to stud 
inspired by the work of the great masters 
tecture, Michelangelo, Peruzzi, Borron 
the rest, and to appreciate the orderliness, 
and regularity of Roman and Renaissance 
or the informal vernacular building of the 


Because of this understanding of the es 
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Vicenza. Basilica of Palladio [Photo W.G. H 


PROFESSOR W. G. HOLFORD 


Phere must be many of you here this evening 
who have undertaken the modern equivalent of 
the Grand Tour, and found yourselves, sooner or 
later, in the traditional open carriage, making 
what feels at first like a triumphant progress through 
the streets of Rome. And I am sure that some of 
vou have thrown a coin into the Trevi fountain 
with the customary excuse that your pockets were 
too full of copper anyway, and secretly hoped 
as I know I did) that the observance of the old 
custom would retain its virtue and some day bring 
vou back there. It is a remarkable fact that this 
great city, which—in spite of all that Nero or 
Mussolini may have done—is still an unplanned 
urban spread, vast, disordered, congested and 
difficult to traverse, should yet be able to impress 
its monumental civic quality on its pilgrims and 
visitors to an extent that London, Paris, Con- 
stantinople or Athens cannot rival. There is some- 
thing of the old atmosphere of Roman domination 
still alive, and it is difficult even to imagine that 
there was once a Rome of the Dark Ages, derelict 
and depopulated, with half the evidence of its great- 
ness buried underground, and the remainder no 
longer a focus of interest for the western world. 
Visual impressions of the Rome of to-day are 
curiously strong ; as if they were fired on to the 
mind by the sun, and thus made permanent. The 
architect in particular is impressed, since he is 


sensitive to the appearance of solid forms in light. 
I can recall with peculiar distinctness any one of a 
hundred Roman pictures, each complete in its 
atmosphere and detail. I can see the exact and 
luminous shadow cast by the obelisk in the Piazza 
del Popolo, the afternoon sun falling on the Spanish 
Steps and the shutters of Keats’ House, and the 
fountains before St. Peter’s—their spray, 
sideways by the wind, forming two 
surfaces on the dusty paving. I can 


blown 
reflecting 
hear the 


jackdaws quarrelling over the vast ruins of the 


Baths of Caracalla (which indeed might have been 
named after them and see the great brick piers, 
and the vaults broken at the springing, that start 
out and fail, like half-uttered cries, to meet one 
another across the intervening space. 

Those of us who had the good fortune to be given 
an opportunity not only to visit Rome but to live 
and work there will be able to recall the more 
domestic details as well—the hazardous crossing 
of the Flaminia and the plunge into the cool, green 
tunnels of the Borghese Gardens, the blinding glare 
of the steps and terraces as one descended to the 
Valle Giulia, the hideous details of the Gallery of 
Modern Art, the steady pull up the hill to the 
portico of the British School, and then the quiet 
cortile, with ilex and cypress and orange trees 
and the startled deer on Skeaping’s fountain. 

I cannot hope to speak, in the short space of 
twenty minutes, for all the architects who at one 
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time or another have set out to explore Italy from 
the British School at Rome. Nor, in fairness, may 
I give an objective account of the relations between 
the architects in the School and their fellow mem- 
bers—the painters, the sculptors, the industrious 
engravers, the librarians, and _ the 
company of archeologists. 


inscrutable 
These relationships 
have been co-operative, argumentative and critical, 
but they have always been stimulating. That 
they were also collaborative in a high degree 
cannot be doubted. For did not Eros himself 
mingle with the Muses in frequent visits to the 
studios ? 

What I would rather attempt to do, in these 
few minutes, is to sketch very roughly the architec- 
tural backgrounds that Italy provides for the 
student. I have already tried to show that in my 
own case the chief revelation of Rome was its 
complete change of atmosphere. This was 
accounted for by many contributing factors, such 
as the change from an Atlantic to a Mediterranean 
civilisation, and from an Anglo-Saxon to a Latin 
culture. It was partly accounted for by changes 
in the colour and texture of building materials, 
by a different quality of light falling on marble, 
travertine, tufa and Roman tile ; all by 
a change of climate. 


most of 


The first result of this was to make one thor- 
oughly critical. A walk through Rome always 
produced a very mixed state of mind, half wonder 
and half exasperation. So many things clamour 
for attention at the same time, like children at a 
fancy dress party. High in the air the domes and 
cupolas and campanili glitter against the sky. Above 
one’s head the great church facades with their 
swaggering pediments, the upper loggias of palaces, 
the giant keystones, the balconies and the coats of 
arms, compel an upward glance. At eye level 
swell the great column bases and innumerable 
steps. The glare of marble pavements is only one 
degree less brilliant than the sky itself; and even 
beneath ground level excavation has opened up 
the evidence of the historic cities that have gone 
before—the Rome of Romulus, of the early Kings, 
of the Republic, of Sulla and of the Emperors. 
In the midst of this stupendous aggregation of 
historic monuments one is almost overwhelmed. 
Nor do the violent contrasts presented on every 
side make for an easy concentration of interest. 
One has to be single-minded indeed to pursue a 
solitary course of enquiry. Nothing could be more 
striking than the difference between Roman struc- 
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ture and Roman decoration, between a Baroque and 
an Early Christian Church, or between th serene 
inevitable quality of Peruzzi’s work and the rustling 


facades of Borromini. 

One does not need to be reminded thi: Rom 
was not built in a day ; one has to consider rathey 
how much of it can be studied in a year~ or even 
in two years: on the face of it very little. Never. 
theless, Rome is the key to the greater pari of th 
rest of Italy. The plan of Rome and the plan 
of the colonial towns like Turin or Aosta, are 
complementary. And one is better equipped for 
future travel and exploration, by being stecped a 
first in the atmosphere of the capital city. 

I should now like to mention, in very loos 
chronological order, some of the other architectural 
problems that have interested, or may intcrest in 
future, the architects who visit Italy. 

The list goes back a very long way. For thos 
interested in early town planning it goes back 
the Bronze Age, a thousand years B.c., to the 
curious terremare of Lombardy, with their straight 
streets and regular plots that may have been the 
forerunners of Pompeii, and the arch type of later 
Roman _ towns. More interesting and more 
mysterious still is the art and architecture of the 
Etruscans. Just below the British School is the 
Etruscan museum in the Villa of Papa Giulia, 
and there can be seen the famous Apollo of Vei, 
the archaic sarcophagi of Etruscan nobles and their 
wives, and the terra-cotta fragments of the revet- 
ments of Etruscan temples, which moved the first 
of our Rome scholars to attempt their restoration. 
The tombs of Tarquinia and Cervetti are no less 
remarkable ; there is hardly a fresco or an ornament 
that is not without the distinction and _ freshness 
that archiac work so often possesses. 

In the south of Italy stand the remains of the Greek 
cities ; Paestum and Metapontum in Basilicata, and 
Segesta, Selinonte, Agrigentum and Syracuse 1 
Sicily. Paestum is one of the finest sites of all. 
so remote, so finely situated, and so well preserved. 
that it fires the imagination as no other group ol 
early Greek Temples can. Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, together with the museum at Naples 
present in themselves a vast field, more suited, 
however, to the archeologist than the architect 
alone. The same can be said of many other earl 
Roman sites, where rough traces of the foundations 
and a few collected fragments form the sum total 
of visual evidence on which to work. It is at this 
point that the architect gives free rein to his creative 
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faculty, and, without heeding the careful and 
plodding steps of his archeological partner, races 
on to imaginative reconstructions of his own. The 
French Academy indulges frequently in_ these 
exercises, the German scarcely at all. Provided 
there is a distinction made between fact and fancy, 
the practice remains a useful one, both to the archi- 
tect and the public. No one could look down from 
the high cliffs of Capri without conceiving a vision 
of the Villa of Tiberius and without giving it an 
architectural grandeur to match the natural 
erandeur of the scene. 

But there is also the large and partially unexplored 
field of Roman structure. Here, the practical 
problems often defeat the imagination. How, for 
instance, did they roof the huge hall in the Palace 
of the Casars on the Palatine Hill? ‘The study 
of vaulting, of the structural systems of the huge 
amphitheatres, of the aqueducts and __ bridges 
throughout the whole length of Italy, is not a purely 
academic pursuit. Single notable buildings such 
as the Pantheon, the Basilica of Maxentius, or the 
Augusteum can hold the interest of scholar, 
archeologist and architect alike. And for those 
who prefer the bird’s-eye view of Roman civilisa- 


tion (to which, by the way, the worm’s-eye view of 


the excavator is often a necessary prelude) there are 
the town plans—those Roman bones that lie behind 
so many civic features—with their typical details, 
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house plans, fora, walls, gates and triumphal arches. 

A complete contrast in feeling, though not in 
form, the Early Christian and Romanesque churches 
must appeal to all those who see a serious and 
genuine simplicity in architectural design as its 
greatest value. In a certain sense the awful stillness 
of an interior like that of S. Maria in Cosmedin is 
the antithesis of everything Roman. 

Ravenna represents a civilisation in itself: an 
inner life of religious conviction. The buildings 
glow internally with mosaic, alabaster and porphyry ; 
and present plain brick exteriors to the outside 
world. 

The influence of the East can be seen contem- 
poraneously in the north and south of Italy on the 
Adriatic side ; in Byzantine and Oriental Venice 
as well as in Apulia. The latter province also 
boasts, in the Suabian castles of Lucera and Castel 
del Monte, examples of military engineering that 
are also remarkable works of art. They match 
Urbino and Verona ; and but for the fact that they 
are off the beaten track they would have had 
volumes written about them before now. With 
the architectural interest of the Renaissance I need 
not deal at length, since it is familiar ground to 
all of you. This is the period when personalities 
emerge ; so that the student, if he wishes, can in- 
vestigate the life and works of an individual archi- 
tect, or of a school. Vasari in hand, he can choose 
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Verona. Piazza Erbe 


a maestro of three or four centuries ago, and track 
him down, detective fashion. It may be the 
irascible Brunelleschi, or Alberti, the pioneer 
antiquarian, or the workmanlike family of Sangallos, 
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or Michelangelo whom the Italians call “ divine 
and terrible.” He can call on the ghost of Palladio 
at Vicenza (clad, one imagines, in a respectable 


toga), or on Sanmichele at Verona, Luciano 
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Laurana at Urbino, Bernini at Rome, and Vanvitelli _it is grandiose even in its nudity. Here and there 
all over Campania. particularly in the north, buildings can be found 

Alternatively, he can interest himself in garden with that quiet air of belonging to all time, because Lo 

design, in fountains and civic decorations, in _ they are so properly of their own time. I remember pleas 

piazzas, in churches, in fortified towns like Pal- watching an Italian ingeniere superintending the Fidle 

manova, which is still a perfect stellar decoration erection of a village hall or headquarters for ap have 

on the breast of the Venetian plain, in palace types —_ agricultural community in the Roman Campagna, the 

and palace doorways, in domes, or in any other The workmen, in the course of excavations, kept - : 

aspect of many-sided Renaissance art. digging up ancient fragments of marble and trayer. rate 

Nt need not go into detail. Since the time of tine, which they laid carefully by the side of the en 

Henry VIII Italian influence has been constantly trench. ‘“‘ Roba antichissima,” the ingeniere ex. Holf 

with us in this country and will remain with us _ plained to me, and there were occasional shouts that 

so long as the impetus of the Renaissance lasts. of ‘ Bello, bello!” from the workmen. Later. was 

Our banking houses have not yet found a more watching them strip the formwork from the wide Mr. 

fitting demeanour to adopt than that of the later concrete balconies, I wondered what had happened the | 

Italian palaces ; and it is safe to say that every to these venerable fragments. Perhaps they had adve 

English architect, though he may never have been pounded down to make marble plaster. But 2 

studied Italian buildings at first hand, has neverthe- in the cortile, where the beginnings of a garden i 

less an indirect acquaintance with their outward were already showing, I found all of them preserved. yen 

forms. It is therefore only fitting that I should Ancient and modern seemed to agree perfectly. a 

close with some account of another influence by Simpatica, they called it ; and one realised that the the 

which every architect at Rome must be in some tradition was in their blood and that they had no Briti 

degree affected. I mean the influence of con- need to perpetuate superficial resemblances. One finat 

temporary Italian architecture and thought. No could see that there was no conflict between their Tl 

one who goes through Rome with his eyes open appreciation of the old and their enthusiasm for — 

can fail to notice that a new Rome is being built the new. I am sure that this is the spirit in which wwe! 

on top of the old ones. This is not the Terza Roma, to build ; and those who sensed this historic con- ge 

of which the Palace of Justice is such an unpleasant _ tinuity of experience in a time of changing require- hie 

example, but a twentieth century Rome which, ments and changing resources, and in a country ee 

while it is in the line of tradition of the classical with a different climate and a different culture to Exh 

city, is by no means an imitation of it. A good our own, estimate at a high value the years they be d 

deal of this new work is a simplified and rather were privileged to spend at the British School at of a 

inadequate representation of the Imperial manner ; Rome. tect 
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Vote of Thank 


Lord MACMILLAN, P.C., G.C.V.O.: It is my 
pleasani privilege to move a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Fidler and Professor Holford for the papers which they 
have read to us. If anything were necessary to reassure 
the Royal Institute of British Architects of the value 
of the scholarships which they give to students to 
enable them to pursue their studies in Rome I think 
it would be found in the papers to which we have just 
listened. By a happy division of labour Professor 
Holford has given us for about twenty minutes—I wish 
that it had been longer—a vision of ** the beauty that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome,” while 
Mr. Fidler, a little more realistic, has told us of some of 
the practical problems which await the student on his 
advent to Rome. 

It is a common saying that all roads lead to Rome. 
[hat may be very true in the same sense that the 
Ritz Hotel is open to all; but there are financial 
obstacles to be encountered on the way to Rome, as 
there are on entering the Ritz Hotel, and the value of 
the admirable scholarships which are given at the 
British School at Rome is that they remove those 
financial obstacles in the way of the aspiring student. 

The British School at Rome is quite one of the most 
interesting of our country’s enterprises. It is just 
twenty-five years since in 1912 the Royal Charter was 
sranted which reorganised the School upon a new basis. 
There had been for many years a school at Rome, 
which was a centre for the most part of archeological 
and literary study. The Royal Commission for the 
Exhibition of 1851 was most anxious that there should 
be developments in the direction of the encouragement 
of art in all its branches—pe iting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and engraving—and they recognised that, in 
order that these studies might be pursued with inspira- 
tion and with knowledge, it was essential that scholar- 
ships should be instituted which would give an oppor- 
tunity of a sojourn in Rome, the Eternal City. 

I do not know whether any of you are familiar with 
the history of the Royal Commission for the Exhibition 
of 1851; it is really a romantic story. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851, which was due, as you know, to the 
Prince Consort, and which was primarily designed to 
encourage art in industry, is almost the only example 
of an international exhibition which yielded a surplus. 
When the accounts were made up at the end it was 


found that there was a balance on the credit side of 


no less than £186,000. With great foresight the Prince 
Consort and those acting with him invested the money 
in buying the estate of Kensington Gore, in the West 
End of London, which was then vacant. They thus 
acquired between eighty and ninety acres freehold, 
and they proceeded to develop the area by parcelling 
it out, a portion of it to be developed for residential 
purposes and a portion of it to be used for museums 
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and teaching institutions; and all those amazing 
museums which you see in Kensington—of science, 
art, geology and natural history—together with the 
Imperial Institute and many other places of learning, 
are housed on the site which the Prince Consort 
and his colleagues bought with the surplus of the 
Exhibition of 1851. They were very wise, because the 
portion which they devoted to development is now 
occupied by handsome private houses which yield an 
excellent rental, and consequently the Commission still 
enjoys a substantial income which it devotes to scholar- 
ships and bursaries, to financing the British School at 
Rome, and to other similar purposes. From the 
original £186,000 the Commission has given to the 
nation in one form or another, in accommodation for 
museums and in scholarships and encouraging learning, 
a sum of no less than £1,700,000, and they are still 
going strong ! 

Let me tell you a little about the Rome scholarships. 
The British School at Rome was, as I say, reorganised 
and refounded in 1912, with its various faculties in each 
of the departments of art. In our report for 1935, 
the last which has been issued, this sentence occurs : 
** In all, 71 Rome scholars have been appointed since 
1913, and of these no fewer than 27 are or have been 
heads or principal lecturers of schools of art and archi- 
tecture at home and overseas. Moreover, the list of 
scholars now includes the names of four Academicians 
and of the designers, decorators and sculptors of 
numerous and important public monuments and build- 
ings.’ I think there have been two more R.A,s since 
that was written. Is not that admirable evidence of 
the skill of those who administer these scholarships in 
spotting winners ? To-night two of the winners whom 
we have spotted have been on exhibition, and I can 
assure you that they are fair samples from bulk. 

I should like to say how greatly the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 appreciate the valuable 
contribution which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects makes to the funds of the British School at 
Rome. The greater part of the burden falls on the 
funds of the Royal Commission, but this Institute for 
many years past has made an annual contribution of 
no less than £750. His Majesty’s Treasury, a little 
behind private enterprise, has usually given £500 a 
year, but I am happy to inform you that we heard only 
the other day from the Treasury that they had decided 
to double their contribution, which in future is to be 
£1,000. With the contribution from the Royal Com- 
mission, with your contribution from this Institute, 
with the enhanced Treasury grant, and with the income 
from certain endowments and subscriptions received 
from other sources the British School will be able 
in future to carry on its splendid work better 
than ever. 
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We are indebted to this Institute, however, for much 
more than money. In the Faculty of Architecture it 
would be impossible for the School to carry on were it 
not for the constant assistance received from the Board 
of Architectural Education and from its distinguished 
head, Sir Reginald Blomfield. We have received from 
that Board constant assistance in the selection of the 
scholars and in the arrangement of their work, and 
generally in organising the Faculty of Architecture, 
and the British School at Rome has acted with them 
throughout in the most delightful harmony. It is 
therefore a great pleasure to me to-night to be able 
to thank not only the readers of the papers but also 
the Institute of which they are members, and to take 
advantage of this opportunity to say how very grateful 
we are for the assistance which we have received and 
for the opportunity afforded us of assisting such dis- 
tinguished and promising architects. 

Che British School at Rome seems to me to play in 
these days a part more valuable than ever. It is, in a 
sense, a cultural embassy in Italy. When the nations 
are distraught, as they are just now, and seem to 
entertain for each other nothing but the 
enmity, surely a school of this sort in Rome, and other 


institutes which we have established in other parts of 


the world, are the best counteractives, for there, as 
you have been told to-night by Professor Holford, you 


meet men of other countries on a common footing of 


devotion to the things of the mind and of the spirit, 
to beauty and to art ; and in the presence of those things 
the partialities, the animosities and enmities, and the 


divided counsels of mankind seem petty and puny. If 
there is any way to overcome the prevalent spirit of 


international hostility, surely it is through the medium 
of associations dedicated to art and beauty, scholarship 
and learning, the things which unite instead of the 
things which divide. 

I feel, therefore, that this school, whose representa- 
tives you have here to-night, is playing a great part in 
the promotion of international comity. It goes about 
its business not politically, nor indeed with any of that 
tendentious propaganda spirit which seeks to poison 
truth rather than to manifest it, but with the object of 
showing that men of all nations may in amity study 
together in the Eternal City the things that are eternal. 
When therefore you contribute, as you do so generously, 
to this great enterprise you may feel that you are not 
only giving encouragement to aspirants in your own 
profession but are contributing also to what I regard 
as a most important movement in international life, a 
movement which in these days ought to be more and 
more encouraged, and which I am certain will in the 
course of time bear valuable fruit. 

It is not my task to-night, however, to enlarge on 
these serious matters, but simply to express the pleasure 
of this audience to the readers of the papers. ‘They find 
themselves in very distinguished company. I have a 
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list before me of all the architectural ex-scho|.:;s since 
the scholarship was instituted, and, running down the 
list, I am happy to see what admirable success has 
attended them in after life. Professor Holford has 


already attained it, because we recognise in him 


distinguished professor already in cathedra, and so ies 
Mr. Fidler, who occupies an important position as 
architect to the Land Settlement Associatio: The 
younger members of my audience—there may he some 
aspirants to the Rome scholarship amongst them—may 


have this very practical — in mind, that the 
years which they spend, or hope to spe nd, in Rome. 
though they may comeean for a short time thei: entry 
on their practicz il professional life, seem in almost every 
instance to lead afterwards to professional distinction 
and, I am Scottish enough to say, to lucrative 
ments. 

There is one other thing to which I should like to 
refer, and that is the circumstance that Mr. Holford. 
now Professor of Civic Design at Liverpool University. 
comes from South Africa. In looking through the list 
of architectural scholars I have been glad to notice 
that among them there are men from Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia and other parts of the British 
Dominions, as well as South Africa. Here again we 
have an admirable proof of the value of schol: urships of 
this kind, because they bring together men of kindred 
interests from all over the Empire, who, when they 
return to their homes, will take back with them not 
only the fruits of their study in Rome, not only the 
recollection of pleasant friendships, but also the spirit 
of professional brotherhood and the sense of great 
traditions which they have acquired. Nothing could 
be better or more needed in these days. 

I beg to thank the speakers in your name most 
warmly for their admirable papers, and at the same 
time to thank the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for the great encouragement which they are giving to 
this splendid enterprise. 

Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, Hon. Litt.D., R.A, 
F.S.A. [F.]: I must apologise for my inadequacy, 
after the magnificent tribute which we have just heard 
from Lord Macmillan. ‘This is the second time within 
the last two months in which it has been my unfortunate 
fate to follow Lord Macmillan, difficult thing for 
a humble person like myself to do. On the last 
occasion he was proposing my health, and among the 
many admirable things he said, he said that I was a 
catfish ! 

I stand here now to second the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Fidler and Professor Holford for their admirable 
and delightful papers. Mr. Fidler gave us an account 
of the genesis of the School and its development, and 
in that connection I wish to venture on one slight 
correction of the distinguished gentleman who has 
preceded me. Although we owe almost everything 
with regard to the running of the School to the Com- 
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missioners of the 1851 Exhibition, the idea of the 
British School at Rome started in this Institute. It 
was firs. thought of I do not know how many years 
ago, and a Past President, Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Simpson, went to Rome and examined the whole situation 
and brought back an estimate for about £100,000 ! 
We could not do anything about that, but we set to 
work on a more modest scale, and, if I may say so 
without undue immodesty, it was really Sir Aston 
Webb and I who had a great deal to do with the first 
idea of this School and with trying to get it into shape. 
The deus ex machina, however, came in in the shape 
of the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition, and to 
them and to this Institute we owe a very great debt. 
All of us who are interested in the progress of architecture 
realise now how much we owe to the Institute, and we 
could not have done anything at all without the help 
of the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition, who, if 
[ may say so, made an extremely wise use of their 
great resources. 

Both Professor Holford and Mr. Fidler have amply 
justified the School. Professor Holford gave us a 
most charming impressionist picture of the effect that 
Rome must always have on the intelligent student 
who sees it for the first time, and, if I may say so, that 
it still has on those who, like myself, remain students 
all their lives. 

I should like, however, to say a word on a different 
point. This School has been, I will not say mis- 
represented but misunderstood. ‘The objection has 
been made to it that it is lacking in practical purpose 
and that, for example, the students do not learn how 
to lay drains or how to build flats with chromium steel 
fittings, that they are not instructed in the design— 
I will not say the construction—of bungalows of glass 
and concrete. The objection always reduces itself 
to one thing, namely, that the School is lacking in 
practical purpose. 

Now here, it seems to me, we strike one of the snags 
in modern education, this fatal idea of practical purpose 
as the aim of education. By the rules of the Institute 
I have to limit myself to five minutes, and I must do 
the best that I can in that time ; but the point to which 
I want to call attention is that the British School at 
Rome is an example of one definite theory of education. 
here are two theories of education. One of them 
aims at providing young people with a vast accumula- 
tion of facts and knowledge, and the other aims at 
training the mind. As a result of my own experience, 
which is borne out by that of many other people, of 
those two theories I prefer the latter ; I am a whole- 
hearted adherent of the gymnastic view of education, 
and that means that the whole aim and ideal of educa- 
tion is to provide a well-tempered instrument with 
which to face the problems of life later on and to 
enable people to form proper and right standards of 
value, to discriminate between good and bad and 
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to know what is worth going for in life and what 
is not. 

The British School at Rome has been founded and 
carried on entirely on the gymnastic theory ; its object 
throughout has been to train the mind of the student, 
to give him a background. Mr. Fidler described it 
as a post-graduate course, and that is what it is intended 
to be. It enables the student, after he has gone 
through his technical training, to settle down for two 
or three years and to try to see where he really stands 
in regard to the architecture of the past and the archi- 
tecture of the present. As Mr. Fidler says, it gives 
the student a sort of distant viewpoint from which he 
can survey contemporary architecture as well as ancient, 
and that seems to me one of the main objects of this 
training. He also said another thing with which I 
entirely agree, namely, that it is the exercise of the 
student’s faculties of judgment and criticism which is 
important, rather than the face value of the work 
completed ; that is to say, by the exercise of the faculties 
of criticism and selection and research the student 
obtains a definite viewpoint from which he can consider 
the problems of life later on. 

There is another point to which I would call attention 
in connection with the work of the School. I think 
that some of us older men have noticed with regret 
in some of the later developments of design a certain 
thinness and sterility, what I may call a lack of 
amplitude. In my opinion, that comes from the lack 
of the right intellectual background. All of us who 
have thought and worked and designed know how much 
is done by the subconscious mind, and the subconscious 
mind cannot function properly unless it has plenty of 
material on which to work. There must be behind all 
great design a very wide background of idea and 
conception, not necessarily formulated, which comes 
to maturity and fruition when the designer really 
gets to work. From that point of view, the training 
given by the School at Rome is of immense and vital 
importance. 

Professor Holford did well to insist on the value of 
“the historical continuity of experience in a time of 
changing requirements and changing resources”’. I 
think that that is very important ; it is what I regard 
as traditionalism, properly understood. It is a totally 
different thing from revivalism ; it is remote from it 
and has nothing to do with it. ‘That is the background 
which I have always hoped that the School at Rome 
would furnish to our students, and as far as I can see 
it does do so. They come back here and do what they 
like. Having surveyed the great work of the past, 
they are free to design as they please, and can give up 
the orders and anything else they like ; but it is very 
important that they should have that background of 
knowledge and intellectual training. 

I have always regarded the School at Rome as one of 
the outposts of architecture and as one that will lead 
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to a sane outlook on architecture and that will move 
steadily forward. Our students come back full of 
knowledge and full of imagination, and they set to work 
and each of them becomes a centre from which ideas 
radiate. In that way this School at Rome will always, 
we hope, play a very important part in the education 
of this country in the arts. 

I have, as some of you may know, perhaps rather 
definite ideas on these matters, but I see signs of the 
tide turning, and before I sit down I want to give you 
two pieces of information which have reached me lately. 
The first is in a letter which I received from a very 
distinguished exponent of the latest continental methods 
of design, and he tells me that on the Continent the 
most advanced thinkers are beginning to turn away 
from the ‘* steel box manner ”’ 
normal methods. 


and to revert to more 
My second piece of information is 
that quite recently a deputation of Soviet architects 
visited the British School at Athens and inquired 
there how they could best set about the study of Greek 
architecture. ‘Those seem to me to be two very sugges- 
tive pieces of information. 

In conclusion, it gives me great pleasure to second 
this vote of thanks. Before I sit down I should like to 
say, as Chairman of the Faculty of Architecture, that 
I have acknowledged the great debt which we owe to 
the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition and to the 
Institute, but I should also like to refer to the great 
debt which we owe to the Secretary of the Commission, 
Mr. Evelyn Shaw, and to the very able work which 
has been done in connection with the Faculty of 
Architecture by one of our first Rome scholars, Mr. 
Bradshaw. I have much pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Professor Holford and Mr. Fidler. 


The Rt:. Hon; LORD RENNELL, PC. G.C:B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.: I have been asked to say a 
few words to-night, perhaps because I was one of the 
promoters of the British School at its first inception in 
the year 1911. I have sat on the Council ever since, 
and have been its Chairman for a good many years 
past. ‘The thanks of the British School at Rome have 
been offered to various bodies and persons by other 
speakers, but I should like to go back a little further, 
to a former Syndic of Rome who proposed to me, when 
I was at the Embassy there, the grant of the site on 
which the School is built, a man who has been dead 
now for many years, Signor Nathan. He had spent 
his youth in England, where his family gave hospitality 
to Mazzini, and he had a great devotion to this country 
and, as it were, a foot in both. I should like us always to 


remember what he did for us in having this idea of 


giving us a permanent place for the culture of the 
gentler arts in Rome. 
sympathy ; he was of very great service and assistance 
at a critical moment—the second critical moment in 
their history—in saving the British cemeteries in Rome, 
in one of which, the older one, Keats lies buried, and 
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Santa Maria della Salute, Venice. One of a series of structural 
studies by A. G. S. Fidler. R.S. 1933 


in the other one in the tower of which the ashes o! 
Shelley have been an object of pilgrimage now 101 
more than a century. He used his influence to prevent 
a road being made between the two, and_ probably 
the whole character of that very beautiful old cemetery 
under the Pyramid of Cestius being taken from it. 
We have to thank Signor Nathan for that, and also fo 
the idea of putting up in the Via Mario di Fiori a 
little tablet recording the residence there of Robert 
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and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. I mention 
1use people’s names are so easily forgotten 


Browni 
this be 
nowad oe 

My memories go back to the days of the first Uganda 
expedition, when my old friend Roddie Owen was left 
out there alone and went all over Central Africa, 
putting up the British flag everywhere and anticipating 
the French advance into those regions. A short time 
ago in the Club at Nairobi someone said, ‘* I wonder 
why these are called the Owen Mountains,” and the 
reply was, “‘ I’m sure I don’t know, but I believe there 
was a curate here of that name not long ago.” I think 
that those who are interested in the British School at 
Rome should also remember that former Syndic of 
Rome, Signor Nathan. 

Having watched the School from its inception through 
many phases and one or two crises, and of course the 
period of suspension during the Great War, when 
I fear we lost about four years of work there, I must 
say that I have every reason to be satisfied with its 
results. I returned from Rome only yesterday evening, 
and I should like to say that I think the British School 
is in a more flourishing condition and has a better 
outlook and promise for the future to-day than ever 
before. We want very much to be able to extend it ; 
it now occupies three sides of a square, and we want 
very much to be able to build up the other wing and 
complete the square, so as to provide more accommoda- 
tion. We also want to extend the library, because our 
very valuable library is at present cramped for space, 
and the books have to be put where they are not easily 
got at, instead of being, as they should be, ready to 
hand. We want a great deal more yet, but the School 
is worth it. The results have been, I think, admirable, 
and I entirely endorse all that has been said by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield and others as to the splendid service 
which the British School renders in such a cosmopolitan 
centre as Rome, in helping to establish that inter- 
national relations depend not only on Foreign Offices 
and War Offices, but that there is a side of culture 
which brings people together in greater and _ better 
harmony. 

Criticisms are, of course, levelled at the School, and 
[ have heard a great many people say, ‘‘ Do you really 
think that the British School at Rome is doing adequate 
service for its cost?’ I have not the slightest doubt 
that it is. 

There is a very interesting side of the subject on which 
perhaps I ought not to speak, because I have no technical 
knowledge, but which I should like to mention. There 
is, I think, a certain reason why we should take almost 
a greater interest in the architectural side of the School 
than in any of the other faculties, except perhaps that 
ofarcheology. I do not pretend to speak as a technician, 
but T have often thought of the well-known saying that 
Nero found Rome built of brick and he left it—after 
burning it down—of marble. That is a pretty saying, 
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and sounds plausible, but of course it is absolutely and 
entirely untrue. One is apt to think sometimes that 
architecture, like other things, is a question of evolution, 
of continuity. I have ceased to think that. I shall 
never think that the spirit which created the Pyramids 
and Egyptian architecture generally had anything 
whatever to do, in the spiritual or in the material sense, 
with the spirit that created the great Gothic cathedrals 
of the North. Buildings take the form that they do 
owing to certain conditions in each place—partly owing 
to the material, partly owing to the atmosphere, and 
partly owing to a spiritual side. The Greeks, of course, 
built conscientiously and solidly. There are some 
delightful remains of a ruined city a little to the north 
of Marathon, where the city walls and towers were 
built of white marble, because there was no other 
material with which to build them. Greece is remark- 
ably rich in marble and limestone, and the Greeks 
built honestly with stone or marble right through. The 
Romans had a very different conception. Rome was 
not built of brick, as is stated in the saying about Nero ; 
there is not, as far as I know, a single brick building in 
the whole of Rome, and there are very few real arches 
with keystones ; you can count them on the fingers of 
two hands. Rome was built of concrete, owing to the 
supply of that wonderful material which made the 
hardest cement in the world, harder than the rubble 
or stone thrown into it. Take the Pantheon, for example ; 
it is moulded like a pudding, and the brick is a mere 
skin to take the stucco decoration and later on the 
marble skin which was put outside. So far as actual 
building is concerned, Rome was built of concrete. 
I think, therefore, that, apart from the many other sights 
which tempt the architect, in these days of armoured 
cement there is some value in studying the grandiose 
things that Rome made out of concrete. We have seen 
on the screen this evening the wonderful arches in the 
nave of the Basilica of Constantine. Because we find 
that to-day perhaps the most useful building material, 
which will not be affected by the vibration due to heavy 
lorries, and so on, is armoured concrete, there is no 
reason why it should not be treated in the grandiose 
style in which the Romans treated their concrete. 
There is also the wonderful period of the efflorescence 
of the Renaissance. I happen to own a house built for 
himself by one of the more remarkable of the Renais- 
sance architects, Giacomo della Porta, and I suppose 
I know nearly every house in that quarter and its 
history, and every house has a history. As one wanders 
about there one finds an infinite variety of imagination 
in little details, in cornices and corbels, and I cannot 
help thinking that there the architect has an immense 
amount of material before him to study and not to 
imitate but to apply. These things stir the imagination. 
I will not say more than that, but it has always struck 
me that of all the cities that I know, and perhaps of all 
the cities of Italy, there is not one which is so rich in 
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those little details for study which are found in the 
great buildings of the Renaissance, built by those 
amazing men whose lives should be studied by young 
architects, who in their short lives got through an 
enormous amount of work, and the variety and capacity 
which they displayed form a wonderful study. 


I think that nothing could be more valuable to our 
young students, many of whom have grown up in 
rather modest surroundings, very often in provincial 
cities, and who by their own ability have won through 
to earn the rich reward of the Prize of Rome, than to 
spend three years in a city and a country which will 
help to enlarge their horizons and give them a new 
outlook on life and a new inspiration for their future 
work. While recording, therefore, as Chairman of the 


Board, my gratitude to the R.I.B.A. for what they have 
done, I would express the hope that they will continue 
it in future, and that they will appreciate, as I am sure 
they do, and as I am sure all those who have seen the 
results of the work of the students do, the great value 
which the School has been to the architectural profession. 


Mr. ALFRED HARDIMAN, A.R.A. (Faculty of Sculp- 
ture) : I should like to take this opportunity to say how much 
I, as a sculptor, owe to my three years’ stay at the British 
School, not only for the facilities for uninterrupted study 
but very largely for the invaluable opportunity of being able 
to work, exchange ideas, and live in close contact with fellow- 
sculptors, painters and architects, and in fact all the students 
of the School. Looking back, I am convinced that it was this 
close contact, especially with the architects and archeologists, 
which was responsible for the broadening of my outlook 
towards sculpture. I believe that a sculptor living in this 
influence in Rome must inevitably begin to think of sculpture 
in its highest expression ; 
tecture. On the other hand the scholarship affords a great 
opportunity for the architect to obtain a knowledge of all the 
technical difficulties with which the sculptor has to be con- 
cerned—the limitations of stone, the particular kind of form 
and design most suitable for metal, and in fact all that know- 
ledge which to my mind is so vital to successful collaboration. 
Architects gain in that way inside information about the 
sculptor’s art, and return from Rome not only with the desire 
but with the competence to use sculpture as part of the 
decoration of their buildings. A very large proportion of 
my own work since returning from Rome has been in collabora- 
tion with a Rome scholar in architecture. Mr. Rowland Pierce, 
and I am sure that this has been the natural and direct outcome 
of our studies there together. 


that is, in its relationship to archi- 


Professor BERNARD ASH MOLE (Faculty of Archeology) : 
So many wise things have been said to-night—I do not 
include the two very misleading remarks with which Sir 


Reginald ended his speech, though I do include the rest of 


the speech—that I feel there is very little more for me to say. 
I am not quite clear why I have been called on—whether 
as an ex-student or an ex-director or as an ex-member of the 
Faculty of Sculpture or as a member of the Archeological 
Faculty or, what I regard as the most important of all, as one 
who lives in a very satisfactory house built by a Rome 
scholar. 
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I do not know whether it was by collusion or n 
conclusion at which both Mr. Fidler and Professor Holford 
arrived was that the quality for which one looks in the work 
of people who have lived and worked in Rome i 1e Con 
ditions which the British School at Rome affords is © sense of 
the continuity of human effort and the essential unity of al] 
art and all architecture at every period. That, [ think, jg 
what you do find in the best work which comes from the 
School at Rome, and is indeed characteristic of most of the 
work which proceeds from Rome, as is proved by 
extremely high quality of the work which is ex! 
the foyer. 


. but the 
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Mr. W. T. MONNINGTON, A.R.A. (Faculty of Painting 
Professor Holford’s paper gave me a very grave nostalgia, 
and I am very much in sympathy with certain points which 
Mr. Fidler raised. I should also like to bear out what Lord 
Macmillan remarked upon, namely, the fellowship which 
exists between the members of ihe British School at Rome 
and the members of the other schools in Rome. I remember 
the very cordial and friendly relationships with the members 
of the American School and the Spanish School in particular. 


If it is necessary for a painter to stand well away from his 
work in order to view his painting as a whole, it is equally 
important and helpful for the student, after he leaves his 
school and the surroundings of the previous five years or so, 
to get away and obtain a true perspective of these influences. 
The British School at Rome provides an opportunity for this, 
and I do not believe that it would be possible to find anywhere 
more suitable conditions for obtaining this true perspective 
than in Rome, for there, however strong contemporary 
influences may be, they must always be seen against a classical 
background which has proved itself to have a permanent 
vitality and which I think shows up in its true light all that is 
less vital than itself. 

A certain amount has been said this evening about collabora- 
tion between the members of the different Faculties of the 
British School, and I should like to say something on that 
subject. At the Slade School, where I studied, we shared 
the same wing in University College, London, with the 
architects, and the sculptors—poor fellows !—were obliged 
to use the same door as the architects. We knew some of the 
sculptors, but we certainly knew no architects. A course of 
lectures was provided for the benefit of Slade students in the 
School of Architecture, and I am glad to think that no student 
was a more regular attendant than I—I went to two lectures. 
When I went to Rome I found myself living in the same 
building as these architects, and as a matter of fact I came to 
like them very much. Not only that, but I grew to respect 
them and their work ; and I believe that, even should there 
be no actual collaboration between the members of these 
Faculties, the fact that they are getting to know each other 
and something of the aims and problems of each other’s work 
is in itself of inestimable benefit not only to the individuals 
concerned but also to our art generally. 

I may have painted rather a black picture of certain aspects 
of my time at the Slade, but that would not be altogether a 
true picture nowadays ; and if certain partitions are being 
taken down, and painters and sculptors and architects are 
coming to know a little more of each other’s work, I believe 
that not a little of the credit for that is due to the influence 
of the British School at Rome. 
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Sir GEORGE HILL, K.C.B., LL.D. (Faculty of Arche- 
ology) : Like Professor Ashmole, I am not quite certain why 
[have been asked to speak. I am one of those queer creatures 
the archeologists, whom Professor Holford found it so difficult 
to understand. My connection with the School has been 
chiefly with the Faculty of Archeology, but I have stayed in 
the Schoo! and have had a very happy time there. I have 
also stayed in the house which a Rome scholar built for 
Professor \shmole, a house which I think that Sir Reginald— 
well, l think that he might like it ifhe sawit ! TI have watched 
it grow from its foundations, and I have slept in it before the 
windows were in. It is one of the most delightful houses 
that | have ever been in. I do not know how many other 
people in this room have actually given commissions to Rome 
scholars, but I hope that some of them have and that more 
of them will. 

When I did visit the School, I am bound to say that I was 
always more impressed by the Architectural Faculty than 
by any of the other four. I have always had my doubts 
whether it does much good to the engraver to go to Rome, 
and some doubts, in spite of what Mr. Monnington has said, 
ibout the value—regarding it purely as an education in his 
own particular branch, and not dealing with the very important 
point that to go to Rome broadens a man’s outlook and gives 
him a better basis for his culture—of painters going to Rome. 
I have heard of Rome scholars who spent most of their time 
in their studios and got models to come to sit for them there, 
and who saw the country only when they went off to Anticoli 
to paint pictures of Italian peasants. The sculptors have 
more to get out of Rome, and I think they may reap great 
advantage. 

Mr. Hardiman has laid stress on the importance of a 
synthesis between the work of sculptors and architects. That 
is very important, and I am glad to see that you have recog- 
nised it by giving the Florence Bursary to a man who is going 
to work precisely on that subject, the relationship between 
sculpture and architecture. There are happy instances from 
the Rome School itself of such collaboration, such as the 
fountain in the cortile by Sisson and Skeaping, which is a 
great success ; but, in spite of what Mr. Hardiman says, I 
do not see too much of that at present. Sometimes, when I 
see a piece of sculpture on a modern building, it looks to me 
as though the architect had built his building and the sculptor 
had done his piece of relief, and then that he had gathered 
together all the strongest men he could find and had thrown 
itat the building, where it stuck by some mysterious quality. 
[ hesitate to refer to the proverb about the stuff that will 
stick if you throw enough of it, because the comparison 
would be invidious. To be serious, however, I do not see 
any very great advance in that union between architecture 


and sculpture which ought to be the aim of all architects of 


monumental buildings and sculptors. I very much hope 
that that is a point which the Faculties of Architecture ‘and 
Sculpture will emphasise when they are appointing men to 
the Rome scholarships. 


Professor HUGH LAST (Faculty of Archeology) : As the 
evening draws on, less and less remains to be said ; and in 
any case I should have almost no qualifications to speak in 
this company. I am not, like my two neighbours, an in- 
scrutable archeologist ; I am merely a humble historian, and 
my admiration for the Faculty of Architecture in the British 
School at Rome is admiration sincere but from a distance. 

There are two things, however, which I should like to add. 
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even to the wealth of wise remarks which have been made in 
expression of our thanks to the lecturers this evening. First, 
it is, as Lord Rennell said, fitting that we should bear in mind 
those who have served our great institutions well in the past ; 
and my own position at the moment compels me to think of 
one who was a predecessor of mine and who played no small 
part in developing one branch of the British School at Rome, 
the late Professor Pelham. In the roll of those who have 
served the School he undoubtedly deserves a distinguished and 
honoured place. 

Secondly, if I may speak not as an archeologist or as an 
ex-director, and not even as one who has had the privilege of 
being in any serious sense a student at the School, but as one 
who has been very much concerned with students of the 
Faculty of Archeology, History and Letters who have drawn 
much good from the School, and who, I think, have also done 
it honour, I would say that those students, in my opinion, 
owe a very great deal to the colleagues they have met in 
Rome in the Faculties of Architecture, Painting, Engraving 
and Sculpture. The School at Rome brings together into 
its common life young men and women of diverse but related 
interests who would not come together in any institution that 
I know of in this country, and thereby it has enabled at 
any rate those students of mine who have been able to go to 
Rome—and though they are numerous, they are not as 
numerous as I could wish—to gain a very great deal from their 
contact with students of art in its various forms, as studied 
by the other Faculties. 

They have become better historians, because they have 
learnt a lesson which was taught in Vienna a very long time 
ago—the lesson that material objects, whether architectural 
of either 
of those two distinguished epithets, are nevertheless records of 
the experience of the human beings who made them. I could 
rehearse the names, if it were relevant, of my students who 
have gone to Rome as historians believing, as I used to believe 
myself, that historical evidence is written evidence, and that 
nothing else matters, and who have come back having learned 
the lesson that everything bequeathed to us by earlier ages is 
material for the historian. The historian is not only a 
specialist but a man who is interested in the doings of other 
men at all times and in all places ; and the historical value of 
the monuments of all ages is a lesson to be learnt in that most 
stimulating littke community, which I hope we may live te 
see grow larger, in the School in the Valle Giulia. 


or sculptural or even so humble as not to be worthy 
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So I should like, if I may, to say quite plainly, as a member 
of the Faculty of Archwology, History and Letters, that in my 
opinion that Faculty owes a great deal to the presence of the 
students of architecture in the School, not merely for their 
collaboration in the restorations of buildings but still more for 
their contribution to that common life which the students 
live together and which is a large part of their education. 
The students of history have, I believe, good cause to be 
grateful to their colleagues at the School, to which this 
Institute, for the privilege of attending whose meeting I should 
like to thank you, so notably and so profitably contributes. 


Mr. W. H. ANSELL [F.] : I should like to say, on behal 
of the R.I.B.A., how much we appreciate the tributes given 
to this Institute to-night for the really remarkable help that it, 
a professional society, has given to the British School at Rome. 
When there was a danger that this scholarship might even 
cease, the Institute stepped in and, with a considerable 
amount of self-sacrifice, contributed no less a sum than £750 
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a year. I trust that that gift may long continue, and that the for this team and found Nathan a valua}jle ally, | 
interest which the Institute has taken in the School will also could speak a little Italian, but Oakes had none. Wher 
continue. The speeches to-night must, I think, have allayed the captain said “ Tell that madman to op Silas 


some of the fears of those who have been troubled about the 
British School at Rome and its relationship to modern con- 
ditions. We have read in the Press this last week that the 
Faculty of Architecture is diehard, and stupidly diehard at 


to do drop kicks,’ I used to say “ The capiain seng 
his compliments and says you are playing very well” The 
and since Nathan was the only other member of the lively 1 


. : 3 2 . - a ae > . — ; , ountr’ 
that. Asa member of the Faculty of Architecture, I trust that team W ho could speak any English, he w: therefore ahite 
it will continue to be diehard. indispensable to us. sai 

There is no doubt that it is not for nothing that some We would thank Professor Ashmole for his charming } made t 
of the most modern of our modernists are Rome scholars. tribute, especially as it came from one who has dared J indus 
There is no one who can omit the orders and the pediments to put into practice what a Rome scholar has preached : f ¢.©° 
of the Classical time a ye seems with oping and Mr. Monnington and Mr. Hardiman an: Professor |” line 
tinction as the Rome scholar ; ie knows all a dout it, and his Last for the way in which they have stressed the pe tecture 
omission of these, shall we say, ** trimmings ”’ is the omission not | eects : ~ 1 : +o: : countr 

- ge S ae aborative aspect of life at the British School. I amf ¢.. 
of ignorance but of full knowledge. He wears his modernism auc a re ; h th Se eae 1— Forat 
with a difference. The British School at Rome will, I trust, convinced that it 1s not so mucn the co aborative work, infinite 
long continue to maintain that difference, and to show that which is, after all, a very difficult thing to achieve, f them 

S . . ~ . ~ 
there is something in scholarship in architecture still. but the getting to know the point of view of people who it was 

One last word. We have read in the Press in the last few look on buildings and on art generally in quite a hy 
days of how Mr. Gladstone, when Mr. Austen Chamberlain different way from the architect which is of real} o A” 
made his maiden speech, said that it was a speech which value. ‘ould 

7 - ja ¢ y — Ar 4 an soar P - ‘ ° e ‘ woulc 
— ~~ a ng : heart. I oo — “a that In reply to Sir George Hill, I must insist still on the } sroper 

Bee east Ts ‘re to-night, st have felt some “cs ’ : : a 

rotessor Keully, who is here to-night, must have felt some word “inscrutable ’’ as applied to archeologists. [ } houses. 
of that gladness when two of his architectural children ve ss ; : 
used it for a very definite reason. We used at one f (or the 


acquitted themselves so bravely as they did this evening. 
May I again refer to the purpose of our speeches, and thank 
the two readers for the very able papers they have given to 


time to go to the Forum on Tuesday mornings at ten f for the 
o’clock to be instructed in the mysteries of the dating f '™poss 


us, and for their very delightful slides, which made us all of early Roman brickwork, and we met there that were | 
long to be in Rome once again. extraordinary and well-known lady archeologist, about | |" re 
The vote of thanks was put by the President and carried whom a legend grew up. She appeared with her sie 
unanimously, with acclamation. umbrella on the hottest of days and poked about in the It was 
walls while she was talking. Sometimes she would} grive 
Professor HOLFORD (in reply) : Mr. Fidler and I take out a piece of concrete and chew it, and after af and to 
framed our papers wisely in order to make them very lew minutes would say ~ Definitely pre-Neronian. eans| 
short, because we knew that there were many here Could anyone maintain in the face of this performance 
present who were more full of reminiscence even than that archeologists are not inscrutable ! 
we were, and more fitted to indulge in it. It remains Lastly, we would thank Mr. Ansell for his final word, 
for us, therefore, simply to offer our thanks to the many and for ascribing to Rome scholars generally an ability 
distinguished people who have spoken, and especially to do without that kind of architectural detail which 
to Lord Macmillan for his very fine sketch of the might be described as cornucopious. It remains to 
beginnings of this School, and to Sir Reginald Blomfield thank, besides all those who have spoken this evening, 
for his characteristic seconding of the vote. the Institute itself and the British School at Rome, in 
I would say one word about that. It has been pointed the names of all those who, like ourselves, were able to 
out that one of the advantages of going to Rome is that enjoy the privilege of living abroad for two or three 
it gives you a distant view of England. I remember years. 
when in Rome I was somewhat puzzled by this further Mr. FIDLER (in reply) : I think that mine must o} 
acute phase of the “ warfare of the styles which necemity he the shortest speech, but I should not like Ba 
had broken out here. From our rather Olympic tg go away from here without thanking you all very — 
heights out there—or perhaps I ought to use another much for the kind remarks which you have made and Rov ‘ 
mountain ; let me say Etna, if you like—it seemed for vour cordial vote of thanks. I should also like to “<i 
much ado about nothing ; for style is a secondary thank the R.I.B.A. for this chance of telling you some- meek 
consideration when there is so much to build. thing of the work of the School. I hope we have shown J ,, ., 
I was interested to hear Lord Rennell’s reminiscence to all young architects here that “ the Rome ” is a fine J ye, ; 
of Syndic Nathan. I did not have the privilege of and joyous experience, well worth striving for. I had J ypich 
knowing Signor Nathan, but I did know his son ; we a letter the other day from a friend who was out there J contrit 
happened both to be members of the Roman Rugby with me, and he writes, ‘‘ It is raining outside ; | wish ff Schem 
Football team. Oakes, who was the Rome scholar we were in the sunshine of Rome now!” Thank you Fifom 


immediately following myself, used to play regularly very much. allowai 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


The last 
lively if inc 
countryside 
architectul 
architec ture 


formal general meeting on 24 March produced a 
nclusive discussion on modern architecture and the 
Mr. Maxwell Fry started off. He said that 
being indivisible, there could never be one 
of the town and one of the country. New materials 
made the v architecture inevitable, and a reorganisation of 
ndustry would make it available at all income levels. In 
the country would come a new type of village, developing 
in line with the industrial system, where the problem of archi- 
tecture would simply be the application of geometry to the 
countryside, directed by the life which would be lived there. 
For a time, new forms might be an affront, but they were not 
infinitely different from older ones, and the process of accepting 
them was neither very difficult nor slow. As for preservation, 
it was expensive and dead. 

Mr. W. Palmer (Secretary of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings) thought not. Modern architecture 
was an affront, and a greater and greater command of materials 
would only emphasise this. No doubt it was right and 
proper for modern men and women to want to live in modern 
houses, but the English countryside was not the right place 
for them. What was wanted was a national planning scheme 
for the whole country, in which ribbon development was 
impossible, and villages, such as Montacute and Bibury, 
were by-passed. New building development might be on 
the lines of Welwyn Garden City, which he greatly admired, 
but he could not share Mr. Fry’s optimism about either the 
inevitability or imminent acceptance of modern architecture. 
It was unquestionably a sign of decadence that we should 
strive so seriously to protect the work of past generations 
and to copy it, but this was a decadent age, and the feeling 
against new buildings and for old ones was very strong. 


To plant down even the most distinguished specimens of 
modern architecture in old surroundings was sheet 
manners and an affront to tradition. 


bad 


Mr. S. C. Ramsey could not agree that the new architecture 
aroused more antagonism than any other new movement. 
Nor did it spoil the countryside more than any other architec- 
ture. What it lacked was a human character. Mr. Fry 
had said that architecture in the country should be guided 
by the life which was lived there, but this was neighbourly, 
conservative, frugal, and placed more importance on character 
than intellect. The human element was indispensable, and 
Mr. Fry’s ‘‘ application of geometry to the countryside ”’ 
lacked this. His approach was too intellectual. 

Mr. John Summerson said he believed everything Mr. Fry 
had said, except when he went into the country, when he 
agreed with Mr. Palmer. Being equally devoted to both 
old and new, the whole question worried him more than 
he could say. But when these two points of view came 
together in one period of history the result was always disas- 
trous. The modern movement in architecture was, essentially, 
romantic. But the romantic point of view had two aspects 
one, a desire for change, the other retrospective, a desire 
to revive old forms and to preserve them. 

The meeting apparently did not care to contemplate this 
placing of Mr. Fry and Mr. Palmer in the same boat, and after 
excursions into the ethics of flat roofs and the architect’s 
function of leadership in the community proceeded to the 
more immediate problem of when modern architecture is 
good manners. The answer seemed to be ** when it is natural”’. 
But unfortunately before discovering the nature of naturalness 
the meeting broke up. 





Appointment Vacant 


NIGERIA 

Appointments are vacant in Nigeria for Architects on the 
lemporary Staff in the Public Works Department. Quali- 

tions : Candidates, aged 28-38, must be Associates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, possess Diplomas in 
fown Planning, and have had experience in City and Urban 
housing schemes. Salaries: Fixed salaries range from £500 
‘0 £720 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 
They are subject to Nigerian Income Tax, the present rate of 
which is one per cent. The officers will be required to 
tribute to the West African Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension 
1eme in accordance with the rules and regulations in force 
‘om time to time. Quarters : Single quarters free of rent or 
allowance in lieu. Passages : First-class passages are supplied 


1 
Sct 


out and home again on the satisfactory termination of each 
tour. Free passages once each way each tour may be provided 
for the officers’ wives, in accordance with the rules in force 
from time to time, subject to permission being granted by the 
Governor for a wife to accompany or join her husband in the 
Colony. Period of Engagement : Two tours each of not less than 
12 nor more than 24 months’ continuous residential service, 
in the first instance, with possible re-engagement. Seven 
days’ leave on full salary in respect of each completed month of 
satisfactory residential service. General : Officers engaged for 
service in West Africa cannot normally be accompanied by 
their wives on first appointment. 
temporary and non-pensionable. 


The appointments are 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, S.W.1. 
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ACOUSTICS AND THE REQUIREMENTS OF SCHOOL HALLS 


REPRINTED FROM THE REPORT OF THE 


By HOPE BAGENAL, 


(here are more complaints about the bad acoustics of 
public school halls (for their cost) than about any other 
modern building. This is largely because a school hall 
has a number of conflicting requirements and has also 
1 tradition which is not intelligently followed. It is 
difficult to make any building satisfactory both for 
choral music and for the speaking voice, and for the 
related requirements in each kind. It is difficult to 
make a hall acoustically right both for a small audience 
and for a large audience whether the requirements 
ire music or speech. But a school hall has to serve often 
as a Class-room for thirty boys as well as a concert hall 
packed to overflowing, yet where the choir is expected 
to offer some strength of musical tone. The school hall, 
of course, is in exactly the same tradition as the halls of 
Oxtord and Cambridge 
manor houses. As such it was a lecture room, dining- 
room, court of justice, and it was the place of Renaissance 
chamber music in the house of Sir Thomas More. It 
was touched by early building art in 
Elizabeth’s time, and received its first direct translation 
into Italian terms in 1748, when the Holywell Music 
Room at Oxtord was built for the purpose of housing 
Handel Oratorio in a public, rather than in a college, 
hall. ‘The Holywell Hall shows the flat ceiling of the 
Italian town palace music-room, and shows also the 
apsidal end characteristic of the Leipzig concert hall 
tradition in Originally it had parallel 
seating like a college chapel. During the nineteenth 
century Gothic Revival and * Classic ” 


Renaissance 


Germany. 


school halls were 


built equally regardless of the thin intelligent thread of 


tradition, height Lo 
seating, and the need for some sound absorption in the 
way of furnishings, curtains, tapestries, upholstery, ete. 
And to-day the school hall has to be a theatre as well. Add 
uso its requirements for ceremonial, its use for exam- 


acoustic namely, proportion - of 


inations, for school debates, for cinemas and lectures. 
Is it possible that a single-cell room can come to any 
satisfactory compromise for all these varying purposes ? 
Che answer is that some separation is highly desirable. 
Nothing can make a good choir room also a good theatre 
house ; nor a large ceremonial hall into a useful or com- 
fortable class-room. ‘The necessary compromises tend 
to satisfy nobody. On essential planning the following 
might be made. <A_ building 
ought to decide if possible upon a dominant require- 
ment. Where a a fine music tradition, then 
the hall should first provide good musical tone and 


iccommodation for a choir. An example of this occurred 


suggestions committee 


S¢ hool has 


PusLtic ScHoors BURSARS 


colleges, of monasteries, and of 


Marcu 24 


ASSOCIATION, 
A.RAB.A. 


at Uppingham in the case of the David Memorial Halj. 
Music at that time in the school played the part thar 
Thring and David had long before aimed at. Even nop. 
musical boys yielded to the slight constant esthet; 
discipline and works of music were whistled and dis. 
cussed with pleasure and respect. Before the new hall 
was designed Herr David took the trouble to com. 
municate with Leipzig and sent some acoustic instruc. 
tions to the architects, Messrs. Willinck and Thicknesse 
who embodied them. No one wholly understood them : 
but the result even imperfectly applied was that every- 
one recognised at the opening concert the strength and 
excellence of musical tone, and I recall the comments of 
good musicians such as H. H. Champion and W 
Greatorex upon the subject. The David Memorial Hall 
at Uppingham remains, in fact, the single example it 
concert halls of an attempt consciously to apply the 
creat German tradition, and the motto of the Gewand- 
haus, ** Res Severa est Verum Gaudium,”’ was engraved 
on the building. And when it ceased to be the musical 
home of the school, complaints arose. ‘The fact is that; 
characteristic building with its acoustics is more oftei 
than not intimately connected with a school of musi 
and influences the type of performance. ‘Therefore ; 
new hall ought not to cause a noticeable change, o 
if it does, the change must be understood and planned 

It is difficult to combine a good theatrical proscen um 
with proper staging for a choir, therefore it is better t 
choose the one or the other. A good hall for concerts 
ought to give modified church conditions as to rever- 
beration, that is to say, not too long and not too short 
and have choir staging coming round the conductor tr 
a flat curve : access to the staging ought to be at middle. 
or top, as well as at bottom, and give on to a large chorus 
room at reat Curtains must n¢ 
be draped round the choir, but on the rear wall behin 
the audience to prevent long-path echces. ‘The secret ¢ 
the old Italian opera houses ought to be borne in mind. 
namely, that polished wood, upholstery, and lime plaste: 
on lath, added to curtains, gives an advantage : it tends 
to cause very roughly an equal total absorption over th 
treble than 
If there are large areas of wood panelling 


usable for rehearsals. 


whole musical scale—not more bass, 0 
\ ice-versa. 
when tapped by the finger, ought to b 
high in pitch like the back of a fiddle, not low in pite! 
like a window-pane. Also for musical tone do not us 
large areas of acoustical tile or plaster which absor! 
predominantly in the upper registers and tend to mak 
tone dull and rob solo instruments of their delicacy. 


the response, 
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A good organ can be combined with a music plat- 
form; but not easily with a t =atrical stage, unless 
olaced at the opposite end of the ha!! on a gallery. But 
organs of the kind used in cinemas can be placed in 
narrow roof spaces or behind proscenium splays, and 
can be equipped with movable consoles. 

But instead of a musical tradition there may be in a 
school a growing interest in drama. This is found fre- 
quently to-day, and has an important aspect which must 
be noted. An annual Shakespeare play may become the 
centre not only for English studies but also for the 
aking of English. ‘This is an urgent need. 
come complaints of inaudibility from 
lecture hall, court room, theatre, council chamber, 
hoard room, committee room, pulpit. It is so serious 
that I find myself noting in case after case that in such 
and such an assembly only some 5 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. of the persons addressing the chair are emitting 
the necessary number of decibels to carry the length 
fthe room. Every educated man and woman ought 
to be taught to emit 70 decibels when addressing any 
audience whatever. ‘The wholesale mumbling heard 
to-day at Oxford and Cambridge as well as in parish 
halls and county committee rooms— -injures education 
a hinders the ordinary carrying on of business. So 
stage plays where boys are taught first to project their 
voices to the end of the room (Greek players at Epi- 
daurus had to carry about 200 feet to back seats) have 
considerable use. A hall suitable for stage plays 
together with other uses does not need elaborate equip- 
ment, but does need some proper plan and dimension. 
A stage-house ought first to be a home for the imagina- 
tion. Often one sees by accident a platform, a balus- 
trade, a receding plane in some room, that tempts to 
design, to raumkunst—the art of space. ‘This is a real 
ingredient of drama to which young people quickly 
respond. Sometimes “* scenery” is scarcely necessary, 
the place with a little emphasis and wit becomes a 
theatrical area asking for action. And so it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to have an orthodox proscenium. But 
in most cases it is wanted, and then must be adequate. 
The ordinary boxed-in platform recess without wings 
isvery poor. <A school stage ought to be at least 17 feet 
deep, ne a proscenium height of 16 feet, and ceiling 
20 or 25 feet. The wings ought to extend on either side 
to the width of the hall, and can easily do so. The rear 
wall of the stage ought to be hard, plastered and painted 
white, and then, even without any curve, will act 
perfectly as a cyclorama, but ought to have a little 
lighting trench in front of it. Curtains, bad for music, 
are very useful for theatricals and curtain-rods ought to 
be part of the building, as in the Maddermarket the: itre 
where the players themselves move the scenery. With 
arudimentary cyclorama, two planes of curtains and a 
yatten of three coloured lights all Shakespeare’s plays 
can be performed. Put stout hooks in the ceiling of the 
stage-house (in lines occurring between the curtain-rods) ; 
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Suggested stage-house for a school hall 
the stage floor flat, not sloping, and of stout deal boards, 
not thin hardwood, squeaking underfoot, and hard to 
nail sets to. A skeleton proscenium with movable par- 
titions is on the market which has this advantage, that 
it can be partly folded back when the platform is wanted 
for choir staging. Where a stage-house has to be used 
frequently for concerts, then two additions are of great 
value : (i) an apron stage on which the strings can sit 
in front of the proscenium (while the brass sit well 
behind) ; and (ii) pinakes, or screens of wood which can, 
by moving round, or pulling out, form a splayed wood 
screen for music, or again open out and form scenic 
planes for the theatre. When such a stage is converted 
for music it is important to get the curtains right back 
into the wings and expose the hard surfaces. ‘The 
cyclorama, agreeably lit, then acts as a sound reflector 
and backcloth in one; it is of great value for choral 
music. In addition to the pinakes or periakti of Vit- 
ruvius, the clissic orchestra is of great use acoustically : 
it gives a floor reflector and pushes front seats away to a 
proper distance, its use has often greatly improved 
a poor auditorium, but it reduces seating. An illust 
of a useful stage-house is given. 

In a large rectangular hall there are certain surfaces 
which must be rendered sound-absorbing to prevent 
echoes : these are obviously the rear wall behind the 
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Plan showing Theatre, Gymnasium, and Great Hall with 
Lecture Room Gallery, designed to be thrown together or 
used separately 


audience : but also front side walls. But more than 
this is required, if there should be no upholstered seats, 
in order to prevent reverberation with small audiences. 
A rear gallery carpeted and with partly upholstered 
seats is a great asset acoustically. If the three- or four- 
unit seating with upholstered seat and half back can be 
afforded, then half the necessary sound absorbents are 
already provided. ‘This is specially useful if the hall 
is for classes, small lectures, talking films and school 
debates. If none of these furnishing absorbents is to 
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be used, then it is probable that large si panels oj 
absorbents between windows down both sides will }. 
required. Good sound absorbents are {it or quilt 
screened by fabric, asbestos spray, acoustic tiles, per: 
forated fibre boards. Medieval halls had woode, 
screens, tapestries on the walls, rushes on the floo; 
If a modern hall is not furnished but left bare it veil 
inevitably give ‘‘ bathroom conditions ” very bad fo, 
hearing. A curtain under the front of the callery js , 
useful adjustable absorbent. 

School halls generally are too large for boys alone 
and not large enough for boys plus parents. A school 
with 300 boys requires a hall to seat twice that number 
for speech days, popular lectures, concert nights. 
theatrical and operatic entertainments. Some believe 
that education of parents is at least as important as o/ 
the boys, and that school social functions have value 
and will increase. ‘The solution seems to be an expand. 
able hall in which a stage-house at one end, and a dee; 
gallery at the other, could be added on or cut off by 
means of movable partitions when required. The 
gallery seating 100 would at ordinary times form a 
lecture room. A thick curtain would be required on the 
hall side in conjunction with the movable partitions, 
which must be heavy and solid. (The ordinary school 
movable partition is nearly transparent to noise.) The 
stage-house could form a gymnasium. ‘Then there 
must be an apron stage on the hall side to be used fo: 
prayers, or for lectures, when the partition is in place 
Alternatively a stage-house might be designed to open 
on both sides, by means of heavy movable partitions 
on one side upon a theatre auditorium or hemicycle o! 
relatively small size, upon the other on a large hall 
This is shown in a plan, and it can be seen that the 
hemicycle would give seats for “‘ gym” displays. This 
arrangement has already been done for festival buildings 
It requires loud-speakers if all three are to be throw 
together and used as one large assembly place. In all 
cases of hall design ceilings must be flat with marginal 
coves or large cornices. Barrels, domes and segmental 
vaults must not be used : the latter are found associated 
with a very large number of bad buildings. If talking 
films, or instruction by wireless, are to be seriously con- 
sidered, then either school halls must receive mor 
attention acoustically or else a smaller hall or studi 
properly treated ought to be provided. A lecture! 
recently told me that his usual experience was thai 
demonstration by talking film was unintelligible in th 
ordinary school hall or lecture theatre owing to “ bath- 
room conditions.” In modern class-rooms also th 
disagreeable ring is often found, causing continual 
irritation. In conclusion, one might say that th 
humanizing of school buildings by the kind of furnishing 
and seats that cause sound absorption, or alternativel 
by the use of special sound-absorbing materials on wall 
or ceilings, now easily available, remains an_ objet! 
desirable for everyone. 
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The problem of a school hall capable of expansion 
has rece! been studied by a group of advanced 
students the Welsh School of Architecture at the 
lechnical College, Cardiff. The hall was to inter- 
ommunic sie at each end with another room and the 
schemes erally assigned an art room or gymnasium 
io the platiorm end and put a lecture room at the other. 
Various iblems had to be explored, including the 
vorkability of sound-proof partitions and the providing 
f areas on plan large enough to receive them when 
ioided back or rolled up. Mr. D. 'T. Jenkins, in his 
scheme, nned an ingenious swing partition pivoted 


top and having a fulcrum and counter weights. 
In all the schemes the principle of the forestage was 
ccepted and became the basis of the acoustic design 
{ the hall for normal school purposes. But then the 
lighting of the stage-house behind presented problems. 
Also the rake of seats in the convertible gallery-lecture- 
room had to be such as allowed a view of the stage 
bevond the rather remote balustrade. But 
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A design by Mr. Ivor Jone s, of the Welsh School of Architecture. 
Cardi ff Technical College, for a school hall intercommunicating 


with other rooms 


realistic problems, standing as they must always stand 
between theory and a practical advance in planning, 
can be well explored in those schools where p1 
building is kept in view. An 

Mr. Ivor Jones is illustrated. 
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interesting scheme by 
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Above: A general view of the exterior. Below : Looking along 
under the reinforced concrete canopy 


BRIGHTON 
MUNICIPAL MARKET 


ARCHITECTS : CLAYTON © BLACK [AA.]} 





This is a good example of the small modern market 
building for wholesale fruit and vegetable trade in a 
provincial town. The purpose of such a building is 
to provide well-planned covered space in which 
merchants and market gardeners can place their goods 
for sale to shopkeepers. ‘The tenants form two classes : 
the merchants who require warehouse space and are 
in more or less permanent occupation and the market 
gardeners who occupy portions of floor space as 
** daily rents’ in the open market. 

The site, which was cleared and excavated under a 
previous contract, is level, but with a high retaining 
wall on one side and short diminishing retaining walls 
on two others. Part has been left clear and part is 
occupied by a school, which may in the future be 
demolished and permit the addition of a meat market. 

The warehouses, of a unit size of 38 ft. by 18 ft. 6 ins.. 
have been planned along the two street frontages, 
with ends open both to the street and the market: 
these are fitted with rolling steel shutters. On the 
main street frontage each warehouse has a_ basement 
and first floor and those on the side street a first floor 
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The general market office on the 
first floor overlooks the whole of 
the interior of the market 
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macy, 


only. Each has also its own 
staircase and provision for a 
hoist. A reinforced concrete 
canopy projecting 10 ft. on 
the exterior of the building 
permits loading under cover. 

The central market is sub- 
divided by a main outer 
roadway 20 ft. wide, sub- 
sidiary roads 15 ft. wide and 
a central gangway 5 ft. wide, 
into blocks of standings. The 
individual stands, each 34 sq. 
ft., are arranged back-to- 
back, the floors being raised 
and falling slightly outwards 
from a central kerb. The 
stands can be divided from 
one another by removable 
wire mesh divisions on light 
steel frames, the front being 
enclosed by canvas screens 
similar to those used _ for 


exhibition stands. Water 
stand-pipes are conveniently 
placed. 


The manager’s office is 
situated in a corner on the 
first floor, overlooking the 
whole market. At this part 
of the site are grouped the 
canteen, dining-room, lava- 
tories and a communal ware- 
house. 

The structure consists of 
a reinforced concrete frame- 


The internal road planning gives 
easy circulation. The exit at the 
south-west corner is to a car park 
on the unused part of the site. 
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work, the exposed ces on 
the ground floor bee faced 
with a dado of iT and 
green faience prov led as 
being easy to kee} clean. 
The external upper surfaces 
are faced with buff-coloured ‘ 
brickwork. Partitions be- a 
tween the warehouses are of 
brickwork, and as thicse are ALI 
non-structural they in be 
omitted where a tenatit occu- If 
pies more than one ware- mul 
house. phic 
The central market area js = 
covered with a steel-tramed org 
roof on stanchions with slopes tee 
of equal pitch, the north Gov 
slopes being glazed. The mer 
south slopes are covered with prot 
green asbestos slates. outl 
_ peo} 
The basements are ven- ae. 
tilated by an extract system, E 
with outlets controlled by awk 
each tenant. Each warchouse sole 
has its own electric light and took 
power supply, as well as Sup 
Above: A corner of the market showing the manager's office overlooking the general interior, the faience sanitary accommodation. ss 
wall lining and the wire screens enclosing the daily rent standings. Below: A roadway between The contract sum, ex- step 
warehouses and daily rent standings, a main entrance being on the right clusive of fees, was £44,375. hov 
can 
CONTRACTORS AND In a 
SUPPLIERS Z 
General Contractors: F. T. es 
Wilson & Sons, Brighton. aa 
Steelwork, James Couper and par 
Co., Ltd. Glazing, Mellowes unc 
and Co., Ltd. Roofing materials, as 
Turners Asbestos Cement Co. trar 
Roofing, Chandlers Lewes), 
Ltd. Asphalt, G.  Drewitt 
Asphalters), Ltd. Faience, 
G. Jennings (Lambeth), Ltd. 
Electrical installation, E. E. ; 
Fellingham. Sanitary fittings, Te 
G. Freeman, Ltd. Steel win- 
dows, Rustproof Metal Win- REI 
dows, Ltd. Lifts, Keighley Lifts, 
Ltd. Pavings, Stuarts Grano- ; 
lithic Co. Shutters, A. L. Gibson Pip 
and Co., Ltd. Facing bricks, met 
lFinnis & Rault. Paint, R. Gay in 
and Co. Cement, British Port- Ch. 
land Cement Co., Ltd. Screens Bal 
and handrailing, G. A. Harvey the 
and Co. (London), Ltd. Bal 
The reinforced concrete work vez 
was designed by the Reinforced 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 
eng 
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Book Reviews 


ELECTRICITY 


10 Apri’ 1937 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
REPOR NX. THE SUPPLY OF ELECTRICITY IN GREAT 
Bri \in. Produced and Published by P.E.P. (Political 
a nomic Planning). 
ALTERNATING CURRENT Practice. C. H. Claude Cooke. 
() Lockwood G& Son, Ltd. 9s. 6d. 
If proof were required of the value of P.E.P. to the com- 
munity at large, this report would supply it. In the com- 
plicated organisation of modern life, subjected as it is to 


political, trade and technical influences, there is a clear 
demand for a body competent to examine sections of that 
organisation and to report on it impartially. In all other 
means of seeking information there is either bias or deficiency. 
Government sources are tainted by the doctrine of govern- 
mental infallibility, trade sources by the dominance of the 
profit and loss account, while technical sources are limited in 
outlook. P.E.P. exists to thrust enquiring noses into other 
people’s business and to report to you and to me on the 
variety of smells encountered. 

Electricity supply in this country to-day is in a somewhat 
awkward state of transition. Until 191g it was controlled 
solely by private and municipal enterprise. ‘The Government 
took the first step towards co-ordination with the Electricity 
Supply Act in that year by which the Electricity Commission 
was established. The 1926 Act set up the Central Electricity 
Board and the national grid supply, thereby taking a decisive 
step towards national control. It is clear from the Report, 
however, that much remains to be done before consumers 
can rely on a supply of cheap current at standard voltages 
in all parts of the country. 

At present in this country there are 626 undertakings. 
Of these 376 are owned by municipalities, 247 by companies 
and three by joint electricity authorities. Many of the 247 
commercial undertakings are grouped under holding com- 
panies, so that the true figure for companies is 80. These 
undertakings are now only distributive in their functions 
as the Central Electricity Board controls generation and 
transmission. 


This country has, therefore, unified control and _ stan- 
dardisation for the main part only of its electrical system. 
The distributive part, that which concerns the consumer, is 
still unbalanced and largely uncorrelated. The Board has no 
legal power to compel a distributor even to change from D.C. to 
A.C. or to alter voltages, though its moral power is not 
inconsiderable. 

There is little doubt that the next major step will be towards 
ensuring uniformity in voltages, rates and equipment, because 
the present inconsistencies are a bar to the production of 
really cheap electricity. The position is, however, full of 
difficulties ; these are discussed at great length in the Report. 

P.E.P. makes five main proposals. The first is the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Investigation to make recommenda- 
tions for improving efficiency by changes in ownership and 
control, adjustments of areas of supply, etc. The second is 
the creation of an Electrical Development Authority to under- 
take technical and economic research, publicity and _ pro- 
paganda, etc., on a national scale. 

The third recommendation is that the Electricity Com- 
mission be given increased powers. The fourth suggests co- 
ordination and simplification of existing legislation, and the 
fifth the removal of certain restrictions and anomalies. 

Not the least interesting fact produced by the Report is 
that the cheapening of electricity is creating whole ranges 
of new uses for itself. The Report says: *‘* As yet the limits 
of future development are not only not in sight, but are 
beyond conjecture.” 

The sub-title of Mr. Claude Cooke’s book on A.C. practice 
is A Handbook for those Engaged in Electrical Installation Work 
with Special Reference to the Change-over from D.C. to A.C. This 
sufficiently explains that it is a technical handbook for in- 
stallation engineers, wiremen and students. To this end the 
author has aimed at simple presentation, making free use of 
worked examples, curves and diagrams instead of lengthy 
and abstruse mathematical calculations. 


STRUCTURE 


THE ANALYsIs OF ENGINEERING SrructurEs. A. 7. S. 
Pippard and JF. F. Baker. Edward Arnold G Co. 30s. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. Robert A. Coughey. 
Hall. 18s. 

The reputations in the engineering world of Professor 
Pippard and Dr. Baker are sufficient to assure the reader that 
their book is authoritative to the extent of being the latest 
word on engineering science. Professor Pippard occupies the 
Chair of Civil Engineering in the University of London, Dr. 
Baker in the University of Bristol. Both were members of 
the D.S.I.R. Steel Structures Research Committee, Dr. 
Baker being its technical officer for the greater part of its six 
years of existence. 


Chapman and 


The object of this book is to present to the student of 
engineering a general outline of the theories upon which the 


design of structures is based. Problems of practical design 
have been excluded. The book as pure engineering science is, 
therefore, only of interest to those architects and students 
who have a bent towards the mathematics of structures. Its 
range is wide (airship construction is touched upon), it is 
concise, exact and clearly illustrated. 

Professor Coughey occupies the Chair of Structural 
Engineering at Iowa State College. His book on reinforced 
concrete, which originated in a set of teaching notes, aims at 
teaching the fundamentals of reinforced concrete by the use 
of problems which are solved without formulas. The differ- 
ences in building practice and regulation between England and 
America tend to rob the book of a great measure of usefulness, 
except perhaps to the research worker. There is, however, 
some original work on composite members of concrete and 
structural steel. 
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MASONRY 
An INTRODUCTION TO Masonry. TJ. B. Nichols. English tionalised. Not long ago there were no distinct classes of 
Universities Press. 45. masons and a craftsman would be at home with any kind of 
The craft of masonry has suffered some decline in recent work vel material, bc stig conditions — alicred this 
years as the result of a demand for cheap, light and rapid state of affairs, until to-day pone of @ivided into fou 
building. Nevertheless, it is tacitly admitted that no material distinct classes, namely, hard stone, a stone, marble and 
is more satisfactory for facing buildings where long life and granite. Moreover, wt working in these classes tend to 
good appearance are required. Masonry is by no means be grouped into wallers, vais ten neon array » Uxers, 
the moribund craft that many people suppose ; its use may machinists, setters out, etc. us tendency, which ven 
wax and wane periodically, but it will never disappear. to almost all crafts, tends to reduce craftsmanship t mmon 


Mr. Nichols’ book is intended primarily for apprentices, 


but would also be of value to the architectural student who 


wishes to have a clear understanding of how craft technique 
and tools can influence design in stonework. One sees in 
modern examples of masonry much work that seems to have a 
purely drawing board basis instead of arising from the nature 
of the particular stone used and from the logical exploitation 
of hand and machine tools. 


The book points out how masonry craft is becoming sec- 


level and to prevent that thorough understanding of materials 
and processes which is necessary for the production of the 
best architecture. It is therefore all the more important fo 
the architect to have a general grasp of craft ocesses, 
because he will have difficulty in finding one man (cf. Wren 
and Nicholas Stone) who can carry through a section of 
building to the final desired end. 

Mr. Nichols is instructor of masonry at the L.C.C. School 
of Building and his book is the best elementary treatise on the 
subject we have seen. 


SEWERAGE 


Sewers. THEORY, DESIGN, SPECIFICATION AND CONSTRUCTION. 
E. V. Bevan and B. T. Rees. Chapman & Hall. 25s. 


Crimp AND BrucGes TABLES AND DIAGRAMS FOR USE IN 
DESIGNING SEWERS AND WATER Mains. Second Edition. 
Bellchi Press. 15s. 

The book by Messrs. Bevan and Rees, who are members 
of the staff of the Swansea Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
is a thorough, but not too elaborate treatise that should be of 
value to practising engineers, both consultant and administra- 
tive, as well as to students. Its scope is confined almost 
entirely to main drainage work, omitting sewage disposal, 
but including sea outfalls. Its reference to architectural 
practice is therefore limited because it deals with a subject 
that can be said to begin where the architect’s province ends, 
namely, the boundaries of property. It is worth noting, 
however, that the authors approve the modern practice of 
omitting the interceptor to private drainage systems, which 
practice allows the vents of house drains to act as numerous 
ventilators to the sewerage system. 


The book is an excellent example of the technical treatise. 


BUILDING 


A BUILDING GLOSSARY 
PRACTICAL BurtpInc Terms. By Percy L. Marks. Sm. 8vo. viti+ 
120 pp. London: Technical Press. 1937. 25. 6d. 

This glossary has been compiled to meet a practical builder’s 
ordinary needs. It is not an architectural encyclopedia, nor does 
it venture into the endless range of terms used in associated trades 
such as electrical work or engineering. To appreciate its value 
these limitations, which the author carefully points out, must be 
understood. Although the entries are very short, they are for the 
most part adequate ; what faults there are have generally crept 
in where more than the minimum has been given. It is not right, 
for instance, to confine “ Pre-cast work” to concrete slabs, etc., 
cast in the factory and transported to the site for erection, nor does 


It is fully subheaded and indexed and the illustrations ar 
clear. Further, it is written in the simple language of plain 
statement without jargon or ambiguities, a quality at which 
the authors appear purposefully to have aimed, since at the 
head of their preface they quote Cicero to the effect that 
** For how unseemly it is when you are speaking about sewers 
to use high-sounding expressions.” 

By a coincidence the publishers of Messrs. Bevan and 
Rees’ book have inserted a paste-in slip drawing attention to 
the second book here listed for review. They say that since 
the passing of the proofs of this volume the Crimp and Bruges 
Tables have been published, which will be of great value to 
those designing sewers. ‘This is a courtesy as pleasant as it is 
unusual. 

These tables may be of occasional use to the architect. 
They give the discharge and velocity in circular (and also 
egg-shaped) drains from 2 ins. diameter upwards at gradients 
from I in 5 to 1 in 3,500. They also give a weir gauging 
table for gauging water discharged through rectangular 
notches ; this may be of use in estimating the flow of private 
water supplies from springs. 


TERMS 


even such mild critical comment as that in the definition of “ Attic 
order . giving an appearance of greater importance than a mere 
parapet or blocking course’ rightly find a place in the definition 
Apart from being inaccurate, it is beside the point. What 
inaccuracies there are mostly appear in entries that could have been 
omitted altogether, such as the statement under Fleur de Lys that 
it is *‘ the badge of the Prince of Wales.” , 

The most notable omissions occur in the terms and materials of 
modern building: pre-fabricated, sand-lime bricks, laminated 
board, etc., do not appear, and some older terms which have 
new meanings as the result of modern technique are inadequate. 
but for the man whose field is in traditional brick, stone and timter 
work the glossary will be a useful work of reference. 
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Review of Periodicals 


Attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articies in all the journals received by the Library. None of the 
irnals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pleased to give information about prices and where 


journal can be obtained. 


Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on 


application to the Librarian. 


SCHOOLS 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 25 March. P. 511. 


ArcuiTec! AND Buitpinc News. 1937. 26 March. 
P. 367. 
THe BumLDER. 1937. 26 March. P. 680. 
Elementary schools. Assessors’ report and winning designs 


in competitions, promoted by the News Chronicle, for the 
design of urban and rural schools. Records of valuable 
research. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 1 April. P. 560. 
Boarding-house at Mill Hill School, by Stanley Hamp [F-.]. 
Ter §ES Forma (BupapEsT). 1937. February-March. 
F.. 3h. 
Several recent Budapest schools, including a girls’ grammar 
school and a suburban elementary school. 
ARKKITEHTI (FINLAND). 1937. No. 1. P. 1. 
Private school, Helsingfors, by M. Valikangas. 


EXHIBITIONS 

pE 8 EN Opspouw (AMSTERDAM). 1937. 13 March. P. 33. 
Stands at Amsterdam Trades Fair. 

ARCHITETTURA (MILAN). 1937. February. P. 65. 
Furnishing and decorative art at the triennial exhibition, 
Milan. 


LIBRARIES 
Buitpinc. 1937. March. P. 115. 
Comparative library plans. 
THe Liprary AssocIATION 
P. FF. 
Yardley Wood Branch Library, Birmingham, by J. P. 
Osborn & Son. 
CIVIC 
Burtpinc. 1937. March. P. 92. 
The Guildhall, Southampton, by E. Berry Webber [F.]. 
JoURNAL OF THE INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
EnGINEERS. 1937. 16 March. P. 1251. 
Kilmarnock Fire Station, by G. Steel. 
La ConsTRUCTION MODERNE (PARIS). 1937: 
P.. 364. 
Design for municipal buildings, Bucharest, by Antonesco. 
An important project. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
Burtpinc. 1937. March. P. 104. 


Recorp. 1937. March. 


14 March. 


The Comet Hotel, Hatfield, by E. B. Musman [F.]. Details 
of construction, etc. 
ArcHITECT AND Burtpinc News. 1937. 19 March. 


| 364. 

Finchale Abbey (roadside) Hotel, near Durham, by P. L. 
Browne & Son. 
OFFICES 

ARCHITECTURE (SYDNEY). 1937. 1 February. P. 26. 
The winning designs in competition for eleven-storey office 
building, Sydney, by Bates, Smart & McCutcheon. Author’s 
report is a valuable reference on planning, equipment, services, 
percentage letting area, cost analysis, etc., etc. 


SHOPS 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 18 March and 1 April. 
Planning inset. P. 73 and 79. 
Shops. Electric Lighting—II, and 
Services, by B. & N. Westwood. 


Heating and Other 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (NEW YorRK). 1937. February. 
¥.. 30; 
Showroom at Deland, Florida, by M. Peek. 
BAUWELT (BERLIN). 1937. 11 March. P. 7. 
Cloth manufacturers’ showrooms and offices, by G. 
Hassenpflug. 


INDUSTRIAL 

R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 1937. 20 February. P. 396. 

Team Valley Trading Estate, Gateshead; consulting architect, 
Professor W. G. Holford [A.]. 

ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws. 1937. 19 March. P. 359. 
Warehouse for Southern Railway at Nine Elms, by Dr. 
Oscar Faber. 

ARCHITECTURAL RecorD (NEW YorK). 1937. February. 
Industrial buildings. Special inset on design and _ con- 
struction, with reviews of many buildings, including the 
Electro-motive Corporation Works, La Grange, 
wind tunnel for testing airplanes, at Chalet-Meudon ; packing 
plant in Edmonton, Alberta ; seed storage building, Berne ; 
factory at Wangen, Switzerland ; power station at Kolin, 
Czechoslovakia ; and printing works in Milan, Italy. 


TRANSPORT 

Het BouwsBeprijF (HOLLAND). 1937. 
Design for an aerodrome at Rijswijk. 
WELFARE 

ARKKITEHTI (FINLAND). 1937. 
Child colony, for waifs ; a home, 
by H. Ekelund. 


HOSPITALS 
JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND CouNTY 
ENGINEERS. 1937. 16 March. P. 1254. 
Maternity home, Kilmarnock, by W. F. Valentine. 

La CoNnsTRUCTION MODERNE. 1937. 21 March. P. 1t. 
Heliotherapeutic hospital and research institute at Valauris, 
Maritime Alps, by P. Souzy; 15 pages descriptive text, 
plans and photographs. 


Illinois ; 


19 March. P. 53. 


NTs Pos: 
a school and a chapel ; 


ARCHITECTURE ET URBANISME (BRUSSELS). 1936. No. 10. 
D oe 
F: 157+ ; 
Large sanatorium at Jauche, by Leon Mercenier. 
TER Es Forma (BuDAPEsT). 1937. February-March. 
Ps G2 
Obstetrical pavilion, St. John’s Hospital, Budapest, and 


reception building, St. Ladislas Epidemic Hospital, by F. 
Hoffer. 
SPORTS BUILDINGS 

THe Burtper. 1937. 19 March. 
Gymnasium, Students’ Union, Liverpool University. by 
Prof. L. Budden and J. E. Marshall [FF.]. An interesting 
steel frame and brick building. 


re 625. 
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TER ES ForMA (BupbAPEsT). 1937. February-March. 
FP. 49. 
Schools stadium and sports centre, Budapest. 
THEATRES AND CINEMAS 
DEsIGN AND ConstrucTION. 1937. March. P. 182. 
Reference supplement on cinemas, theatres and concert 
halls. Short articles on planning and acoustics. 


THE BumLpER. 1937. 26 March. P. 675. 
Radio City Music Hall, Rockefeller Centre, New York. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (NEW YORK). 1937. February. 
P. 17 
ays 


Motion Picture Theatres ; by B. Schlanger. A useful reference 
on seating, floor slopes and angles of vision. 

WERK (ZtRICH). 1937. March. P. 65. 

Competition designs for a group of recreational buildings. 
Large and small concert halls, assembly hall, chamber music 
theatre, terrace restaurant, banqueting hall, etc., etc. An 
important reference ; the erection of the winning scheme will 
be awaited keenly. 

La Construction MopERNE. 1937. 21 March. P. 426. 
** Normandie ” Cinema, Paris, by de Montaut and Gorska. 
RELIGIOUS 

R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 1937. 6 February. P. 346. 

John Keble Church, Mill Hill. Brick and reinforced con- 
crete ; by D. F. Martin-Smith [4.]. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 1 April. P. 557. 
Reinforced concrete church at Lucerne, by A. Zeyer. 

THE Bumper. 1937. 19 March. P. 621 and P. 633. 
Roman Catholic Church at Allerton, Liverpool, by Norris 
and Renolds [F., A.]. 

Friends Meeting House, Birmingham, by H. Lidbetter [F.] 

ARKKITEHTI (FINLAND). 1937. No. 1. P. 10. 
Competition designs for a new church, Helsingfors. 
DOMESTIC 

R.1.B.A. JouRNAL. 1937. 20 March. P. 5oo. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 18 March. P. 466. 

ARCHITECT AND But_pING News. 1937. 19 and 26 March. 

P. 349 and 381. 

THE BurmtperR. 1937. 26 March. P. 687. 

Kensal House, Ladbroke Grove. Reinforced concrete flats 
and nursery school. Good example of modern subsidised 
housing. Executive architect, E. Maxwell Fry. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 18 March. P. 461. 
Avenue Close, Hampstead. Flats by Stanley Hall, Easton 
and Robertson [FF.]. 

ConcreTE. 1937. March. P. 212. 

Reinforced concrete flats. Notes on planning and con- 
struction. 


Accessions to 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS IO ril 


1937 

BUILDING. 1937. March. P. 120. 
Almshouses at Gedling, by T. C. Howitt [F. Scholarh 
brick buildings. 

ARCHITECT AND BvurILDING NEws. 1937. 6 March 

F. 397: 

The construction of a multi-function building. Fountain 
House, Park Lane. Garage, shops, offices, showrooms, and 
flats, by Val Myer and Watson Hart. 

Buitpinc. 1937. March. P. 111. 
Small apartment flats, Breslau, by Prof. Scharoun. Good 
modern planning. 

ARCHITECT, S.I.A. (PRAGUE). 1937. No. 2. P. 22 
Students’ hostel, Prague, by P. Bares. Fully described. 

ARCHITETTURA (MILAN). 1937. January. P. 21 


Housing schemes. Some contemporary Italian examples, 


CONSTRUCTION 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorRD (NEW YoRK). 1937. February, 
Fe Ae. 
Building in plywood. Design and construction of pre- 
fabricated houses. 
Woop. 1937. March. P. 134. 
Timber partitions. Article by R. V. Boughton. 
BuitpInc. 1937. March. P. 123. 
Noise reduction. Sound insulation of doors and windows. 
Tue EvecrricaL Review. 1937. 19 March. P. 423 
Electrical services at new London University. 
ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News. 1937. 19 and 26 March. 
P. 357 and 385. 


Central Heating for Small Houses—II and III, by S. F, 


Greenland. 

BAUGILDE (BERLIN). 1937. 15 March. P. 253. 
Article on domestic sewage disposal, by W. Lindman. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 1937. 20 February. P. 373. 


“The Tyranny of Intellect. A study of the mind of Sir 


Christopher Wren in relation to the thought of his time,” by 


John Summerson [4.]. 


GENERAL 
R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 1937. 6 March. P. 429. 


Building Finance and Architecture. Paper by T. P. 


Bennett [F.]. 
Buitpinc. 1937. March. P. 117. 
Comparative costs of brickwork, by R. V. Boughton. 


JouRNAL OF THE RoyAL Society OF ARTS. 1937. 


19 March. P. 407. 
Recent research on wood destroying insects. Paper by 
R. C. Fisher. 


the Library 


1936-1937—VI 


Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 
to, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 
development of the Library should make a point of retaining these 
lists for reference. 

Any notes which appear in the lists are published without 
prejudice to a further and more detailed « riticism. 

Books presented by publisher for review marked R. 

Books purchased marked P. 

* Books of which there is at least one copy in the Loan Library. 


ARCHITECTURE 
SOCIETIES 
Year books : 
RoyvaL AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
EDUCATION 
R.1L.B.A. 


Prizes and studentships, 1937-1936. 
1937 
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‘THEORY 
DLEY) 
of literature to architecture. (Jn 
e Hull Literary Club, u, 2. 
8?”. Manchester. [c. 1926.] 
Presented by the Author |F.]. 


HaRBRON 
The Re 


magazine ( 


Humberside, 


PRESERVATION 
PARLIAMENT 
House of Commons.—Preservation of old 
(9 Feb.). 
pam. 





GreaT Brit vin: 
Official :eport. Hi 

huildings : ouon, @¢. 

g?”. Lond. 1937. 6d. 

(RICHTON-S’UART (JOHN), Marquess of Bure 
A Plea Scotland’s architectural heritage. 
Scotlan: 


(National ‘Trust 


pam. 7}”. Edin. [1937.] 
Presented by Mr. Ian G. Lindsay, B.A., A.R.IA.S. 


History 
KAUFMANN (MIL) 
Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier. 
autonomen architektur. 
10)". 64 pp. Vienna: Rolf Passer. 
SarTORIS (ALBERTO) 
*Gli Elementi dell’ architettura funzionale. 
and ed. 10}?”x8}”. Milan: 
£2 5s., originally £3 10s.) P. 


Ursprung und entwicklung der 


1933. (7s. 6d.) P. 


Hoepli. 1935. 
For Loan Library. 
Roya, ACADEMY OF ARTS 

Exhibition of British architecture. 
1600 ¢ mward. | 


[1g900-36. With retrospective 
secon, C. 


471”. Lond. Presented. 


1937- 

SPOLDZIELNI WYDAWNICZEJ ARCHITEKTOW POLSKICH 
*Architektura i Budownictwo, journal. xi, 6-7-8. 

12”. Warsaw. 1935. 

Presented through the Exhibition Sub-Committee. 

To Loan Library. 


Epart, publ. 
L’Architecture dans le Nord de la France. 
rchitects.]| 2 vols. 

Ensembles et détails d’architecture :— 
H. Lafitte . . . J. Lafitte. 
Travaux d’architecture : 

A. J. Antoine [and others]. 

i. POvVer $<) < 
J. Maillard. . . J. Maillard... 

—each 11}” x 82’. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
JOHANNESBURG, City Council 


[Work of various 


; Strasburg. 


[193—.]  R. 


\n Epitome of the building by-laws. Prepared by P. J. Hill. 
lransvaal Provincial Institute of South African Architects. 
pam. 74”. [Johannesburg.] 1928. 5s. R. 


CHESHIRE (G. C.) 
!he Modern law of real property. 
grd ed. 10”. xlvi 
Butterworth. 


Lond. : 


837+62 pp. 
nos:)) P. 


1933. (AI 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
\n Explanatory memorandum on the system of architectural 
mpetitions. 
leaflet 13}”. Bombay. 1936. R. 
(HAPTER OF SouTH AFRICAN QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
Standard system of measuring builders’ work in South Africa. 
end ed. 84”. (i ix 
n.p. 1930. 


109 leaves. 


tos. 6d. K 


INSTITUTE OF SouTH AFRICAN ARCHITECTS and others 
\greement and schedule of conditions of building contract. 
Quantities forming part.] 
“Lump Sum” contract form. 


each pam. 13”. n.p. [19—.] Is. R. 
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PARLIAMENT 
House of Lords. 
2 Feb. 


¢ \ hed 
pam. 9} 


GREAT BRITAIN : 
Official report. 
tration Bill—second reading. 


Containing Architects Regis- 


Lond. 1937. Od. 


BuILDING TyPEs 
Civil 
BAUWESEN UND DENKMALPFLEGE DES KANTONS ZURICH, (litle or 
journal 
Festschrift zur erdffmung der neuen’ verwaltungsgebaude 
{administrative building] des kantons Ziirich. (Bauwesen Gc., 
li, 2. 

113”. [Zirich: Orell Fiissli. 1935.] 
Presented through the Exhibition Sub-Committee. 


Tre, publ. 


Le Chateau de Versailles. 
by C, Mauricheau-Beaupré. 


Vues extérieurs, cover title Text 
text & pls. (38 figs. [ Paris. 


pfo. 15”. ; 
19 | IOS P. 


BANKER, journal 
—. (March.) [With article, Some Westminster branches, by 
C. H. Reilly.] 
g#”. Lond.: Financial News, Ltd. 1937. 2s. 6d. 
Presented by the Editor at the request of Prof. Reilly (F.]. 


R.1.B.A. 
[| Exhibitions.] Airports and airways. 


92”. Lond. 1937. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH: DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
Cost or HOSPITALS AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Reports. 
*First report: The acute general hospital. 
9?”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1937. 1s. 3d. R (2 
and presented by the Committee. 
NEUMUNSTER, Germany 
Jubilaums- und festschrift der kranken- und diakonissenanstalt 
Neumiinster. 1858-1933. Cover title. 
12}”. Ziirich: Buchhandlung der Ev. Gesellschaft. 1933. 
Presented through the Exhibition Sub-Committee. 
STOCKHOLM : EASTMAN DENTAL CLINIC 
Eastman Dental Clinic. An account 


ec. 


at the inauguration, 


11”. Stockholm. 1936. 

Presented through the Exhibition Sub-Committee 

Rivista, journal 
[Special issue.] La Quinta triennale di Milano. (Aug. 

13”. Milan. 1933. 

Presented through the R.I.B.A. Exhibition Sub-Committee. 


(RELIGIOUS) 


HENDERSON (A. E.) 
Westminster Abbey then and now. 
92”. var.pp. Lond.: S.P.C.R. 


1937. 3s.6d. P. 


(EDUCATIONAI 
Tokyo : WASEDA UNIVERSITY 
Waseda University. Its history, aims and regulations. 
. 82” rf ao 
82”. 8&8 pp. + pls. Tokyo. 
Presented by Professor S. Soshiroda, of the Architecture 
Department of the Universit 


1936. 


NATIONAL PrysicaL LABoRATORY, Teddington 
The — A short account of its work and organisatior 
pam. 103”. np. 1935 


Presented through the RI.B.A. Exhibition Sub-Committ 
(Domestic) 
MATTHEWS (OLIVE) 
Housing the old. 
3rd ed. 843” %«63”. Lond. [1937 R, 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH : 
BuILpDING RESEARCH STATION LIBRARY 
Health and comfort in housing. Lists Nos. 1- 

ventilation.] (Bibliography No. 39.) 
Nos. 1-3. 1936. 
Nos. 4-7. 1937. 
dupl. typescript. 13”. Garston. 193—. 
Presented by the Secretary of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. 


[Heating and 


HEGEMANN (WERNER) 
City planning housing. Ruth N. Ashen, ed. 
Vol. ii of text : Political economy and civic art. 
g”. New York: Archl. Bk. Pubg. Co. 1937. 16s. P. 
Ministry OF HEALTH 
Housing, England. Form of Orders and Notices.—The H— 
Act (F— of O— and N Regulations, 1937, etc. (Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1937. No. 78. 
pam. 9}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1937. 
Housing (Rural Workers) Acts: 
Memorandum : 


is. 5d. R. 
Publicity. (Circular 1602, 
publicity material . . ., and [request form].) 
3 leaflets. g?”. Lond. 1937. R. 

Gas Licur AND CoKE Company 

Kensal House [tenement house, Kensington]. 

g 

to the new London. 


A contribution 


10” x8”. (Lond. 193—.] R. 
VACQUIER (J.) and others 
Les Vieux hotels de Paris. 
[22me Série.] L’Ile Saint-Louis. P. Jarry. 
pfo. 17}”. Paris: Moreau. 1937. £1 7s.6d. P. 
ALLIED ARTS AND ARCHEOLOGY 
STRZYGOWSKI (JOSEF) 
Asiens bildende kunst [Asiatic plastic art] in stichproben, ihr 
wesen und ihre entwicklung. 
12”xgh”. xxii+781 pp. 


C Augsburg : 
Benno Filser. 1930. 


(£2 10s.) P. 
Brown (G. BaLpwin) 

The Arts in early England. 

Vol. vi: pt. ii. Anglo-Saxon sculpture. E. H. L. Sexton, ed. 

9”. Lond.: John Murray. 1937. £1 10s. P. 

WALPOLE SOCIETY 

Twenty-fourth volume 
vol. iv. 


1935-1936. Vertue note books, 
123”. Oxford : U.P., for the Society. 1936. £1 1s. P. 
(by subscription). 

PRAESENS, journal or annual 


——. No. 2.—Revue 1927- . . . 1930.—Architektura. 


12”. Warsaw. [1930.] 
Presented through the Exhibition Sub-Committee. 
GIEDION-WELCKER (C.) 
Modern plastic art. 
10)”. 166 pp. 
Gaunt (W.) 
Bandits in a landscape 
Caravaggio to Delacroix. 
83”. 192 (incl. viii) pp.+40 pls. Lond. : 
Studio. 1937. tos. 6d. P. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 
Proceedings. Vol. Ixx. Sixth series—vol. x. 


English version by P. Morton Shand. 
Ziirich : Girsberger. 1937. 1t2s.6d. P. 


A study of romantic painting from 


1936. R. 


INDIA: ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
Annual reports... for . . . 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33 and 
1933-34- ‘ - 
2 pts. Delhi. 1936. R. 
BUILDING SCIENCE 
JaAGGARD (W. R.) and Drury (F. E.) 
Architectural building construction 
and ed. By F. FE. Drury. 
Vol. iii [replacing ii, pt. 2]. 84”. Camb. : 
U.P. 19397. 12s. 6d. P. 
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BuILDING CENTRE 


Science and building exhibition. Summaries of » lectures 
Jordan (L. A.), Paint and the surface painted ; Davis (A, W 
Fire testing. (Department of Scientific and Industria! Research, 


dupl. typescript. 13 1937. R 
D.S.1.R.: BurtpinGc RESEARCH STATION LIBRARY 
A classified list of the text-books, etc. Suppt. No. 4 {for} . . 


1936. 
7 1937. R 
SPECIFICATION, annual 
*____. 1937. 39th year. F. R. S. Yorke, ed. 
123”. Lond.: Archl. Press. 1937. 10s. 6d. R.&P 
STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 
BENNETT (FRANK [E.]) and PINION (ALFRED) 
* Roof slating and tiling. 
9?”. Lond.: Caxton Pubg. Co. [1935.] £1 58. P 


for Loan Library 
INDUSTRY AND PRACTICE 
NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Gradings of districts and current rates of wages. From 1 February 
1937- 6d. Rk 
MATERIALS 
Ho.urMan (D. F.) 
Wood construction . . . (National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, U.S. Department of Commerce.) 
Reprint. 9”. xii+711 pp. New York 
McGraw-Hill. 1929. £1 16s. P 
WEBSTER ( ) 
Webster’s Foresters diary and pocket book 1937. 
Le Sueur, ed. 
35th ed. 5}”. Lond. : Benn. 
D.S.1.R.: Bumpinc RESEARCH 
Special reports : 
*No. 25.—The use of asphalt mastic for roofing. C. M. Watkins 
and C. M. Gough. 


A. Dy 


[1937-] 4s. Present 


pam. 1937. gd. R (2 
CorrPpER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Brass pressings and other copper alloy products, etc. (Pub: 
No. 26. 
83”. 69 pp. Lond. 
SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT, PROOFING 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Public Health Act, 1936. (Circular No. 1597.) 
pam. 9}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1937. ad. k 
Durton (A. F.) and Mar.tey (W. G.) 
The Heat requirements of a house. 
and Ventilating Engrs., 4 (47).) 


1937. k 


(From Jnl. Instn. of Heating 


leaflet. g}”. 1937. R 
Davis (A. J.) 


Acoustics in buildings. (Building Centre.) 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Lond. 1937. R 


RasMUSSEN (S. E.) 
*London : the unique city. 
English revised ed. 9”. 404 pp. Lond. 
Jonathan Cape. 1937. 15s. R. & P 
TriETzE (Hans) 





Wien. Kultur—kunst—geschichte. 
9%”. 430 pp.-+pls.+folding pls. Vienna and Leipzig 


Hans Epstein. 1931. (£1 13.) P 


HURLIMANN (MARTIN) 


Burma, Ceylon, Indo-China. Siam, Cambodia, Annam 
Tongking, Yunnan. (Orbis Terrarum series.) 
12”xg}”. xxxix pp. + 288 pls. (backed). Berlin and Ziirich 


Atlantis. [1930]. £1. P 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
NATIONAL Book COUNCIL 
A Catalogue of a library of living books. 
pam. 9}”. Lond. [1936 or 1937-] 8 
(To be concluded) 
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Correspondence 


\IODERN ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Kwan, Kikuyu, 
Kenya Colony. 
11.39.97. 
To the Editor JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—It may interest your readers to hear the reaction of 
one of my farmer neighbours to the illustrations printed in 
your issue of g January. He used, in a former life, to be a 
civil engineer, so one would hardly expect him to appreciate 
adequately these beautiful shapes, compositions and con- 
structions ; but I must admit I was not prepared for his 
evident want of sympathy with all that is good in Edwardian 
Art. 

For instance. he took the figure on p. 209 for an exercise 
in descriptive geometry, the development of the gear-teeth 
of some machine. When I pointed out that such shapes were 
commonly used in modern architecture, be the subject a 
church or a soap factory, he thought I was making fun of him. 

He wouldn’t look closely at p. 211 ; he said it frightened 
him. He was lost in the open Athi Plains one stormy night 
ten years ago, and this may have had something to do with 
his reluctance. 

The construction on p. 213 he did appreciate—he spent 
half an hour twirling the page round and round and giggling 
foolishly. But he could give no explanation of what exactly 
it was that appealed to him. Knowing the crudeness of his 
mind, I said: ‘* You don’t think it represents a poached egg 
on toast, now, do you?” His only reply was something 
about rainbows: there is a cocktail of that name mixed in 
the Far East—The Rainbow ; a very delicate thing, made 
by lacing several highly coloured liqueurs carefully. But it 
is spoiled if you twirl it ; so that could hardly have been in 
his mind. He admitted that it could not be a cross-section 
of a broken cam-shaft. 

I did not tell you of all this before because I have since 
had copies made of all these—what-is-its. I hope I am not 
infringing patents : I did it to make him appreciate better 
what the originals must look like. 

Here is his reply: “‘ Thanks. The articles sent have all 
proved d—d useful. The circular affair, if I may call it so, 
makes a good plough-disc ; and the flat board with depressions 
is in the kitchen as a saucepan stand. I gave the Moholy- 
Nagy to Admiral Blank at ‘ The Tar and Feathers’ ; he uses 
it as a test diagram in his Bar: when a customer admits 
that he can see as many moons in the outside sky as there are 
on the picture he gets no more drinks and has to get home. 

“T gave the painting of the googlies”’ (I think he must 
mean the one on p. 219) “* to a local witch-doctor : he says 
it beats anything in his outfit, and has sent me a present of 
twenty goats. 

“T was puzzled what to do with the carving ”’ (same page, 
I think) ‘till I handed it to my headman, who uses it for 
digging sweet potatoes. 

“T have kept the snakewood carvings 
“for my own use. 


” 


(frontispiece ?) 
** Yours very gratefully, 


*P.S. The witch-doctor has stolen them, I find.” 
Now, sir, to those of us who are filled with the consciousness 


of the spatial problems of the day, using our sensory experience 
in order to understand them correctly, who realise that the 
road to experience of architecture proceeds over a functional 
capacity of understanding which is biologically determined, 
all this is deplorable. How can such a man appreciate the 
actual effect of spatial creation, the equilibrium of taut forces 
held in balance, the fluctuating interpenetration of space 
energies ? All this will escape his notice. 

In my reply to him I said quite plainly: “‘ Can you not 
even now understand that an architect is a consequent 
functionalist ? And that to fulfil his elementary physical 
requirements a man must have the opportunity in his dwelling 
to experience the fact of space ?—not a retreat from space, 
but a life in space in full relationship with it ? ”’ 

To this appeal he replied by telegram: ‘Yes. Stop. 
Last night storm blew in two windows and ten tiles off dining- 
room roof. Stop. Please return painting by piper enclosed 
by mistake in empty packing case. Stop. Can find use for 
this.” 

Yours faithfully, 
H. O. WELLER [Hon. A.] 


RESTORATION OF THE DURAS CASTLE, FRANCE 
6 Haymarket, 
London, S.W.1. 
10. 3-37- 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—I would be pleased to place my castle in the 
most beautiful part of the South of France at the disposal 
of your Institute, or any of your members, free of rental. 
It is my desire to obtain the collaboration of an architect 
who would be willing to draw up the plans for the complete 
restoration of a part of the chateau in consideration of a 
permanent lease free of charge for the part restored. 

The chateau is an historical monument of great architectural 
beauty and archeological interest, inasmuch as the foundations 
are Roman, and there is Gothic, Feudal and Renaissance 
architecture in various parts of the castle. Please let me 
know if your Institute or any of the members may be interested 
in taking advantage of this opportunity. 

With my most grateful thanks, I am, respectfully, 

V. Huco Duras 

Any members who are interested should write direct to M. Hugo 
Duras.—Eb. 


THE CASTING OF “ BIG BEN ” 
12 High Row, Darlington. 
9.2.37. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Str,—Lately I have come across a cutting stating that 
** Big Ben ” was first cast at Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham, 
by Messrs. Warner. It weighed 15 tons 8} cwts.—costing 
£3,343 13s. gd. It was found cracked in 1837 and was 
broken up and re-cast with same metal in May 1858, but 
two tons lighter. It was also found to be cracked. 

Can any of your readers give information as to the casting 
of the present ‘‘ Big Ben”? 

Yours faithfully, 
H. D. Pritcuett [F.] 
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Notes na 
R.I.B.A. DANCE CLUB Particulars and forms of application may be obt: . free. coe 
The next dance is on Tuesday next, 13 April. A few =~ applic eo" re pe ore = — sp: = Ar ctural Res 
tickets are still available. Application should be made at a oe f +, OO Fort oy poset .ondon, \ ; Che wor 
once to Mr. R. W. H. Robertson, Clerk to the Dance Club, nes Mi ite for the receipt of applications, duly « leted, crec 

> Ss is 22 Mz Q4 
at the R.I.B.A. Cheques should be sent with the applications. +4 Ay 1937- a 
The dances start at 9 p.m. and finish at 1 a.m. Single Th 
tickets are 6s. each, or 5s. each for four or more, but not more a en se c 
; : : ; ? ¥. 5 AM, 1 SOCIE LEC 2 | stru 
than ten tickets will be issued to any one person for any dance. R.I.B.A. DRAMATIC SOCIETY LECTUR Me 
Members will make their own arrangements for alcoholic Ihe second lecture in the series arranged for the current Cit 
refreshments. year by the R.I.B.A. Dramatic Society will be given Miss Res 
Nancy Brown, Lecturer at the Fogarty School of Dramatic A 
Art and Speech Training ; her subject will be ‘“* The Drama’s Wi 
i ae i = , Debt to Architecture.” The lecture will be in the fover at * 
R.LB.A. MAINTENANCE s¢ ‘HOLARSHIPS IN 8.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 21 April. All members of the as 
} ; -. £9 ' oes ap 
ARCHITECTURE R.I.B.A. and their friends are invited. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects offer for award aie 
in July 1937 the following Maintenance Scholarships in ane 
Architecture tenable from 1 October 1937 :— R.I.B.A. NEW BUILDING FUND 

A. An R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarship of a maximum List or ConTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED OR PROMISED 

value of £70 per annum. Brought forward .. ~» £14,523 6 7 
. : A. H. B. Beauchamp [Z.] .. p I I Oo 
Three aintenance S shit a maxi- 
B. Three — Maintenance Scholarships of a maxi Messrs. Deane & Braddell (Darcy Braddell [F. 
mum value of £100 per annum each. and Humphry Deane [L.]) - an es a ! 
The Houston Maintenance Scholarships are for Institute of Southern Rhodesian pare 10 10 0 oy 
oa » : tne 
the purpose of providing educational and maintenance In ; addition, the following Allied So 
:; seis “ Societies have made the fcllowing further e¢ 
allowances for the sons of architects and artists who yee be 
; ung iia aaa Ti contributions under the arrangement aa 
vais Je, = at the time of their death were, es amape- whereby for a limited number of years a I 
cunious circumstances, whether such architects or percentage of the annual contributions ‘os 
artists are alive or dead.) paid by the R.I.B.A. to the societies in 
ets ; respect of the R.I.B.A. members thereof 
The ‘tists’ General Benevolent Institution Mainten- at . . 

C. The Artists Genet a gece ole | _—e Mi will be credited to the Fund* : Py 
ance Scholar é ax 1 value £100 per ' . ‘ . . ‘ : he 
ance Scholarship of a maximum value of {1 aie Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge the 
annum. and Hertfordshire Society of Architects .. 2 er @ 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution Main- Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society o 6 4 the 
tenance Scholarship is open only to orphans or sons Dundee Institute of Architects oi ans Oo 21 
or daughters of an architect or artist. Inverness Architectural Association #5 Oo 2 1 
: . . e ’ 

D. The Ralph Knott Memorial Maintenance Scholarship Liverpool Architectural Society “+ “+ 14 I 5 the 
of a maximum value of £45 per annum (tenable only Northern Architectural Association .. 26 10 7 He 
at the School of Architecture, The Architectural Associa- Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Architecture al 

: : S ) 
tion, London ocie ay, > aaeie as ne Pee ss a 
South-Eastern Serie ty of Architects. . ois gt 17 6 
cies P 3 ° ' - ‘ on 

Che scholarships will be tenable in the first instance for - H 

one year and renewable for two further periods of one year Potal received and promised to 3 April 
each. They are intended to enable promising students, whose 1937 = - a “ ~» LICE 3 6 Jor 
parents or guardians have not the necessary means, to attend — - 
approved courses at the Schools of Architecture recognised for *The Building Fund is credited with an seed percentage 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. examinations. Students already in respect of the subscriptions paid by London members. . 
taking such a course are also eligible to apply for a scholarship. Che total thus credited amounts to £866 15s. 6d. Wi 
Che scholarships are available for students residing in Great 
Britain. a Rete iene Fa eee a lathe ce . Br 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
The value of the scholarships, up to the limits stated, will GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS IN Crry PLANNING, 1937-1930 
2 “4 ~ nancle I mstances ; are ; . ° —" . ‘ 
—— on he f e785 il circur is neces of the pare a “s [wo Research Scholarships of $500 each, covering tuition in Di: 
guardians of the candidate. 4 he parents o1 guardians Wilt be the graduate year, are open to candidates for the degree of Master on 
required to furnish particulars on the proper form of their in City Planning. In addition to meeting the requirements for 2 
ae wh 


financial position. entrance to the Graduate School, an applicant must have rece 
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his bac! degree in the professional field either of architecture 
engineering and have completed at least one year’s 


or of < & me : ib _% 
rk in the field of city planning or housing. The holders 


racticé 
ee oi larships, in addition to completing the requirements for 
the graduate degree in City Planning, will be required to give addi- 
tional ti to a research programme under the direction of the 
Researcl: Adviser. The programme of each student would be 


worked cut individually on the basis of his past experience and 
credits 

Courses in the following subjects, among others, are available : 
City Planning Design, History and Principles of City Planning, 
Theory and Practice of City Planning, Site Planning and Con- 
struction Details, Municipal Engineering, Urban _ Sociology, 
Methods of Social Investigation, Social and Economic Factors in 
City Planning, Planning and Housing Legislation, City Planning 
Research, City Planning Administration. 

Applications for these scholarships should be filed with Dean 
William Emerson, School of Architecture, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 491 Boylsten Street, Boston, Mass., not later 
than 30 April, and should be accompanied by a transcript of the 
applicant's scholastic record ; the names of at least two practising 
architects or engineers who have personal knowledge of the appli- 
cant; and a typewritten, illustrated report describing the scope 
of the work done by the applicant since graduation. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
8 March 1937 
OsITUuARY 
The President referred to the recent deaths of Mr. John Begg 
Member of Council) and Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell (President of 
the South-Eastern Society of Architects and representative of that 
Society on the Council) and to the value of the work which Mr. 
Begg and Mr. Lovell had done for the Institute and the profession 
generally. 
It was resolved to convey the sincere sympathy of the Council 
to the relatives of the late Mr. Begg and the late Mr. Lovell. 


R.I.B.A. ARCHITECTURE BRONZE MEDALS 
Professor R. A. Cordingley, M.A. [F.], was appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the Jury for the award of the Medal in the area of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society. 
Mr. Stephen Welsh, M.A. [F.], was appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the Jury for the award of the Medal in the area 
ot the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Architectural Society. 


PROFESSIONAL CLAssEs Arp COUNCIL 
Mr. Austin Blomfield, M.A. [A.], was nominated to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the Professional Classes Aid Council in succession 


to Mr. Arthur J. Davis [F.]. 


Tue Empire Forestry AssociATION 
Mr. P. J. Waldram [Z.] was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 
on the Empire Forestry Association in succession to the late Mr. 
H. D. Searles-Wood. 


Joinr CoMMITTEE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION AND THE 


ELectric LAmMp MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Walter Goodesmith [4.] was appointed as a member of the 
Joint Committee of the Architectural Profession and the Electric 
Lamp Manufacturers’ Association in place of Mr. L. W. Thornton 
White. 


3kITISH STANDARDS INsTITUTION TECHNICAL CoMMITTEE CH/16, 
DustBiIns AND STORAGE CONTAINERS 

[he Science Standing Committee reported that Mr. Colin 

Dixon [Student] had been appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 

on the British Standards Institution Technical Committee CH/16, 

Dustbins and Storage Containers, in place of Mr. Godfrey Samuel, 
who was unable to undertake the representation. 
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PLumBING TRADES NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL 
Mr. A. H. Barnes [F.] was appointed as the R.I.B.A. representa- 
tive on the Plumbing Trades National Apprenticeship Council 
in place of the late Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 


DispLAYsS OF CONTEMPORARY INDUSTRIAL ART 
Mr. R. A. Duncan [A.] was appointed to represent and give 
evidence on behalf of the R.I.B.A. at the enquiry into the provision 
made by museums in London and in the provinces for Industrial 
Art, and in particular into the question of displays of contemporary 
Industrial Art, which is being conducted by the Council for Art 
and Industry. 


ANNUAL AWARD FOR Brick BuILDINGS OF MERIT 

The Hon. Humphrey Pakington [F.] (Chairman of the Art 
Standing Committee) was appointed to serve on the Jury appointed 
by the Tylers and Bricklayers Company for the award of gold and 
silver medals for brick buildings of merit. 

Junior MEMBERS’ COMMITTEE 

Mr. John Brandon-Jones [.4.] was appointed to fill the vacancy 

on the Junior Members’ Committee caused by the resignation of 


Mrs. Janet Pott. 


BEQUEST TO THE R.I.B.A. FROM THE LATE Mr. C. McArruur 
BUTLER 

On the recommendation of the Finance and House Committee 
and the Literature Standing Committee it was resolved that the 
income from the legacy of £100 bequeathed by the late Mr. 
McArthur Butler should be devoted to the purchase of books for 
the Library, and that the late Mr. Butler’s name should be associated 
with the books so purchased by the insertion of a suitable book plate. 


BritisH RECORDS AssOCIATION 
On the recommendation of the Literature Standing Committee 


it was decided that the R.I.B.A. should become an Institutional 
Member of the British Records Association. 


THe FELLOWsHIP 
The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following architect 
to the Fellowship under the powers defined in the Supplemental 

Charter of 1925 :— 
Mr. Guy St. John Makin (Adelaide) (Past-President of the 
Royal Australian Institute of Architects). 
MEMBERSHIP 
The following members were elected : 


As Fellows... me a 5a ae 8 
As Associates .. - ire at bys go 
As Licentiates ne : 6 5 


Election 12 April 1937 
Applications for membership were approved as follows : 
As Fellows es ue i ‘ 7 applications 
As Associates .. se ee ss er 24 
As Licentiates ae e- “P se 5 
Reinstatement 
The following ex-members were reinstated : 
As Fellows : Harold Baily and Harold Guy Holt. 
As Associate : Alec Nisbet. 
Resignations 

The following resignations were accepted with regret : 

Gerald McMichael [A.]. 

Wilfrid Patterson Riddle [Z.]. 

Arthur Hadley Fagg [Ret. L.]. 

Henry Whitehead Featherstone [Ret. L.]. 

Benjamin Robert Irvin [Ret. L.]. 

Transfer to the Retired Members’ Class 
The following members were transferred to the Retired Members’ 
Class :— 

As Retired Associate : Victor Evans Bosher. 
As Retired Licentiate : James Montgomerie Alexander. 
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Obituaries 


RICHARD GOULBURN LOVELL [F.] 

My acquaintance with Goulburn Lovell dates from the 
beginning of 1928, when he called to see me relative to the 
formation of a Society of Architects for the south-eastern 
area. Since then I have been intimately associated with 
him in connection with the work of the society. The inaugural 
meeting was held in Tunbridge Wells on 12 June 1928, at 
which I had the honour to preside. From that day until 
the day before he died (7 March) it is no exaggeration to say 
that Lovell lived only for the society. He became our first 
honorary secretary—indeed, after he became President in 
1935 he continued to exercise to a great extent the functions 
of secretary. His zeal and energy were unbounded ; they 
were the constant admiration and envy of his younger 
colleagues. His thoughts concentrated on two objects: the 
consolidation of the profession in this area and the education 
of the rising architect. Under his enthusiastic leadership 
separate Chapters were established at Brighton, Canterbury, 
Croydon, Guildford and Tunbridge Wells, and he succeeded 
in co-ordinating their activities by constituting himself a 
member of each Executive Committee and never failing to 
attend their monthly meetings. His genial manner and 
undoubted sincerity won the respect and affection of those 
he came in contact with, and while his strong individuality 
led him often to express opinions others did not agree with 
no sort of quarrel ever existed amongst us. He was one of 
the first to appreciate the valuable service to the community 
which could be rendered by voluntary panels of advisory 
architects, and the panel at East Grinstead, Sussex, was 
probably the first to be formed under the 1926 and subsequent 
Housing and Town Planning Acts. With the object of arous- 
ing public interest in this movement, he gave a series of 
lectures on beautifying our surroundings, and eventually 
fifty-two of our members were giving their services to panel 
work. Another piece of valuable service done by Lovell 
was to foster the teaching of architecture in schools of art. 
He himself was the director of the architectural department 
of the Hastings School of Art. His character and gifts were 
much appreciated at the Allied Societies Conference, and it 
was at his instigation that an informal annual meeting of the 
secretaries of those bodies was arranged for the friendly 
discussion of questions concerning their administration. This 
annual conference has proved of such value that it is proposed 
to make it an integral part of the R.I.B.A. constitution. 
Lovell’s abounding service in these and other directions will 
remain an inspiration to his sorrowing colleagues for many 
years to come. 

C. H. Srrance [F.] 


R. L. HESKETH [Ret. F.] 

Robert Lempriere Hesketh, eldest son of Robert Hesketh, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Earlswood Mount, Redhill, was born 22 April 
1850. 

He was educated at Marlborough College and King’s 
College, London, and studied his profession of architect 
surveyor at the Architectural Association and under his 
father. In 1876 he joined Mr. Herbert Ford, of 21 Aldermary, 
in partnership. During this time, in conjunction with him, 


he carried out many important works in the City of London - 
among them Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet Street, shops and 
offices in Cheapside, warehouses in Watling Street, Friday 
Street, Wood Street, Bread Street, etc. 

In 1890 he went into partnership with an old friend of his 
Walter Stokes, until he retired in 1910. During these years 
his firm was engaged in the erection and alteration of man 
private houses in various parts of the country, as well as jj; 
building several warehouses, e.g., Hampton’s Depository 
at Battersea, some cold storage warehouses for hops and 
shops in Cheapside. 

He restored Christ Church, Mayfair, after its destructioy 
by fire. For many years he was architect for Earlswood 
Asylum, and during that time he restored this large building. 
which was in a ruinous condition. He was architect also to 
the Royal Hospital for Incurables at Putney, which was 
enlarged from his designs. 

He became an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 1874, and a 
Fellow in 1880. He retired from business in 1913. 

In 1878 he married Eleanor Irene, second daughter of the 
Rev. W. Lempriére, Seigneur of Rozel, Jersey, and has one 
son and two daughters surviving. 

He was the senior Liveryman of the Goldsmiths Company 
having been elected in 1875, and was one of the oldesi 
surviving Fellows of the R.I.B.A. 

He died 14 January 1937, aged 86. 


SYDNEY A. CROCKER [F.] 

Mr. Sydney Crocker, who died on 6 August, was born in 
1882, and articled to Mr. Wii's at Swansea. He was chief 
assistant to Sir Charles Ruthen before starting in personal 
practice in May, 1909. 

Mr. Crocker designed many shops, cinemas, and football 
clubs and stands, mainly in Swansea and planned the Penyr- 
heol, Sketty, and Glan-vr-afon estates. He was official archi- 
tect to the Swansea Board of Guardians, and to the Welsh 
Rugby Union. 

Mr. Crocker is succeeded in practice by Mr. W. J. Jenkins. 


WILLIAM LAMB [4.] 

Mr. William Lamb, whose death occurred on 27 December, 
was an Associate of the Institute and gained distinction in 
his Thesis of 1929. He trained at the Architectural Section 
of the Edinburgh School of Art, where ke gained many first 
prizes in design competitions : and at the Heriot Watt College 
he obtained a First Class certificate in Mathematics and 
Trigonometry in 1921 and the first place in Building Con- 
struction during three years. 

Mr. Lamb first worked in Edinburgh and for ten years 
betore his death was chief assistant to Messrs. Gibson and 
Gordon [FF.] in London. 

CORRECTION 

A correspondent draws our attention to the fact that in the 
memoir of Mr. John Begg by Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, which 
appeared in the last number of the JoURNAL, it was stated 
that Mr. Begg chose the late John Wittet as his assistant and 
successor in the Bombay Presidency. This reference should 
have been to the late Mr. George Wittet. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY 

The annual dinner of the Manchester Society of Architects was 
held at the Masonic Temple, Manchester, on Wednesday, 10 
February 1937- Lieutenant-Colonel George Westcott, O.B.E., 
|.P., [F.|, President of the Society, was in the chair. 
~ Colone! Westcott, proposing the toast to “ The Royal Institute 
of British Architects and its Allied Societies,” apologised for the 
absence of Mr. Percy Thomas, but welcomed Mr. Ansell, who had 
come in his place. Referring to the Ribbon Development Act, 
Colonel Westcott suggested that it still caused trouble to our pro- 
fession, but that the Royal Institute had done a great deal to stir 
up the Ministry to realise the difficulties that were being caused. 
With reference to clearance work in Manchester, Colonel Westcott 
deplored the way in which. chances had been lost. In Hulme 
they had missed an opportunity of providing open spaces and 
recreation grounds. ‘It is just as possible,” he said, “ to have 
slum workshops and factories as it is to have slum dwellings.” 
When Hulme was cleared he visualised a magnificent parkway 
going out towards All Saints as the beginning of such a road as they 
have at Wythenshawe. Instead, he said, the area was being 
covered over by factories and workshops of such a kind as he would 
not say any more about. ‘* We have some of the finest officials in 
the City of Manchester at the present time,” he said, “* but we have 
not expert town-planners.” 

Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.C., past Vice-President R.I.B.A., 
responded to the toast. He suggested that the R.I.B.A. stood high 
in the public estimation because of the ideals that it had followed 
during its hundred years of life. The building industry as a 
whole, he said, was a triangle of life, the A.B.C. of life—architect, 
builder, client (an all-wise Providence had ordained that the letter 
Ashould come first). Ability in organised planning, he suggested, 
was what the architect had to give as his special contribution to 
society. But development took place so quickly that it got ahead 
of the planners. 

With reference to registration, he said that the Registration 
Council was trying to ensure that only qualified men in the future 
should be able to call themselves architects. Others might earn a 
living by designing buildings, but they had no right to call them- 
selves architects or to deceive the public in that way. The whole 
profession was united on the principle of the Ril’. 

In a reference to the work of the architect in designing not only 
great things but little things, Mr. Ansell said that he had been 
appointed advisory architect to the King George Memorial Fields 
Foundation. He appealed to the architects of Lancashire to see 
that the gates and entrances to the fields were designed by the 
very best people who could be got to do it. 

Finally, speaking of the architect’s rewards, Mr. Ansell said that 
though they could not make fortunes or all build cathedrals, the 
consciousness of a piece of work well done would compensate them, 
even though the greater prizes of life were outside their reach. 

The toast of ‘“* The Victoria University of Manchester’? was 
proposed by Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E., M.A. [F.], 
who said that he and his family had been associated with the 
university for many years. An uncle was one of the first six students 
of Owen’s College, and he was one of the first six students of the 
School of Architecture. He knew enough of the university to 
know something of the enormous ramifications of its activities. 
Contrasting English and foreign universities, Mr. Worthington 
said that a university was nothing if it did not stand for freedom ; 
university education abroad was becoming completely dominated 
by politics, and in such an atmosphere freedom of thought could 
not blossom. 

Speaking of their own university buildings, he said that, when 


one thought of the block of buildings strung along the back streets of 


Chorlton-cum-Hardy or Chorlton-cum-Medlock, it did make one 
wonder why the outward and visible signs should fall so far behind 
the inward and invisible graces of the brain. Bricks and mortar 


were not everything ; all the same, we should like to see something 
of the cloistered quadrangles and lines of trees that you see in 
Oxford along the back-streets of Chorlton-cum-Medlock. The 
whole thing was lack of plan. The Victorians thought the world 
was going to stand still, and that if they built for 60 students that 
would be right for all time. We wanted a Nero to burn the whole 
damned country, but that could not be. The thing had to go on. 

Sir Christopher T. Needham, B.A., Chairman of the Council 
of the university, who responded to the toast, said Manchester 
University had a great deal to be thankful for. Mr. Ansell had 
referred to Lord Crawford and his neighbour at table had told him 
what architects thought about him. They were proud of him, too. 
The university and the architects had one bond in common—a 
distinguished Chancellor and a distinguished Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal Institute. He reminded his hearers that among the holders 
of honorary degrees were Sir Percy Worthington, Dr. Charles 
Holden, Sir Raymond Unwin and the late Professor Lethaby. 
He also spoke of the architectural development of the university in 
the provision of playing fields, hostels and scholastic buildings. 

The toast of “‘ The Guests’ was proposed by Mr. F. Leslie 
Halliday [A.], who welcomed the guests both as friends of archi- 
tecture and friends of architects. He congratulated the gathering 
on the skill with which the guests had been chosen—a selection 
through which, in almost any of the vicissitudes of life which might 
befall them between the cradle and the grave, they would be 
adequately represented by the appropriate expert and solaced 
by a degree of sympathy beyond their deserts. 

In his references to the Dean, Mr. Halliday said that architects 
were grateful to the churches for the opportunity which had been 
given them to show something of the beauty and dignity which 
can be inherent in modern buildings. 

The toast was responded to by the Dean of Manchester. 


SOUTH-EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS CHAPTER 

A joint meeting organised under the auspices of the South-Eastern 
Consultative Committee of Architects and Builders was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, 3 February, at the Carlton Café, Tonbridge, 
when two short lectures were given of great interest to all 
concerned in building. 

Major S. N. Barron, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., P.A.S.I., demon- 
strated a new type of cement rendering for the external finish of 
buildings designed to overcome the surface cracking of such ren- 
derings usually termed “ crazing.” This crazing is largely due to 
the nature of the surface left by the use of the wood or steel float. 
The particular feature of the new method is that, when nearly 
dry, the surface of the rendering is scraped off with a steel straight- 
edge. ‘This leaves a pleasing texture which practically eliminates 
crazing, and being of a more uniform nature weathers better 
and keeps its appearance much longer. The importance of the 
correct proportions of sand, cement and water was particularly 
stressed. 

Colonel R. J. Cox spoke on the advantages of using Time and 
Progress Charts on building contracts. The use of a carefully 
drawn up chart enables unnecessary delays to be avoided and a 
contractor could calculate much more exactly the time required 
to complete the work. By drawing up such a chart before the work 
was begun, and, indeed, before the completion date was settled, 
and in co-operation with all the various specialists who play so 
important a part in the carrying out of modern building under- 
takings, a timetable can be arrived at which will enable each 
specialist to be ready with his part of the work at the correct time. 
Such a planned organisation of a contract contributes very greatly 
to the smooth running of the work, and consequently eliminates 
waste with great advantage to the building owner and all concerned 
in the work. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM AND FIVE COUNTIES 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL DINNER 
The annual dinner of the Birmingham and Five Counties Archi- 
tectural Association was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, 


on Thursday, 11 March. Mr. Alfred Hale [F.], the President of 


the Association, presided, and among the hundred and sixty mem- 
bers and guests present were the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and 
the Lady Mayoress, the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and Mrs. Thomas, Sir Charles Mander, Bart, 
Colonel J. Baldwin Webb, M.P., Mr. R. H. Morgan, M.P., and 
the Mayors of Coventry, Stratford-upon-Avon, and Dudley. The 
Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects and Lady 
MacAlister were unfortunately prevented from attending. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured the toast of ‘‘ The 
City of Birmingham” was proposed by Sir Charles Mander, who 
complimented Birmingham on its many distinguished citizens. 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 10 April 1939 

/ 
In his reply the Lord Mayor referred to the many 0; 
given to architects by the extensive building schemes p 
in progress in the city at the present time. 


rlunities 
sed and 


The toast of “The Royal Institute of British Archi and its 
Allied Societies”? was proposed by Alderman W. Byne Kendrick 
In responding to it the President of the R.I.B.A. reminded he 
hearers that he represented a society of more than nineteen thousand 
members, the importance of whose services to the commu ity could 
not be over-rated. He then spoke of the number of aerodromes now 
being built throughout the country and the duty of architects to 
see that the erection of them should not destroy the beauty of the 
countryside, and in conclusion remarked that the public buildings 
now in course of erection in Birmingham would make it the equal 


of any city in the country. 

The final toast, “‘ Our Guests,’’ was proposed by Mr. Cyril F. 
Martin, M.A. [F.], one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
and responded to by Mr. H. J. Manzoni, the Birming 
Engineer. 


ociation, 
am ( ity 


SCHOOL NOTES 


WELSH SCHOOL 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS 
A lecture was given to the Welsh School of Architecture, Technical 
College, Cardiff, on Friday, 29 January, on the subject of ‘‘ Central 
Heating and Ventilating Equipment of Buildings,’ by Mr. F. 

Burlace Turpin, M.I.H.V.E., of the Coal Utilisation Council. 

Mr. Turpin explained the essentials of modern heating equipment, 
and drew attention to its importance to architects. He dealt with 
the leading factors of a satisfactory system, and the recommended 
temperatures and rate of air change in various types of buildings. 
He described various types of heating apparatus, including the 
radiant panel system. He explained various types of ventilating 
systems and dealt with the advantages of air conditioning. His 
lecture concluded with an explanation of various types of mechanical 
stokers and of automatic temperature control. 

Mr. W. S. Purchon, Head of the Welsh School of Architecture, 
and President of the South Wales Institute of Architects, was in 
the chair. 


THe CENTRAL EQUIPMENT OF 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTUR 
EXHIBITION OF THE WorkK OF PAst STUDENTS AND 
THE STAFF OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOI 


dF 


OF ARCHITECTURE 


An exhibition of the work of past students and of the staff of 
the Liverpool School of Architecture will be held in the R.I.B.A, 
from 30 April to 14 May. It will be formally opened at 3 p.m. 
on Friday, 30 April, by Professor Julian Huxley. Mr. J. L. Stocks, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, will preside. 


The exhibition will consist of photographs of work carried out 
during the past fifteen years in the British Isles, Dominions and 
countries outside the Empire by architects who have been trained 
at the Liverpool School. In addition to photographs a number of 
models will be displayed. 


All members of the R.I.B.A. are cordially invited to the opening 
ceremony. 


Membership Lists 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 
During the month of March 1937 the following were enrolled 

as Probationers of the Royal Institute : 

AITKEN : RONALD ALEXANDER, 42 Findlay Avenue, Edinburgh, 7. 

ALTON: JACK Preston, 58 Camberwell Road, London, S.E.5. 

ANDERSON : WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Lincluden, Peebles, Scotland. 

ASHTON : JOHN FREDERICK, Marston Trussell, Howard Road, 
Bournemouth. 

BARNES : FREDERICK RICHARD, School House, St. Luke’s Terrace, 
Brighton, Sussex. 

Bett: WitirAM ALFRED JOHN, 11 East Court, North Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

BRINDLE REGINALD SmirH, “ Stonebridge,’’ Lostock Hall, near 
Preston, Lancs. 

BRITAIN : RosstrER FRANK, 46 Slades Hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Brown : RONALD MATHER, “ Kingswood,” 97 Kenilworth Road, 
St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 

BuRLEY : SIDNEY FREDERICK, 3 Clarendon Gardens, Maida Vale, 
W.9. 

CARPENTER : RONALD DUuDLEY, 2 St. Margaret’s Road, Edgware, 
Middlesex. 

CLEWER: (Muss) BERYL Maryjorir, * The Cottage,’ Little Carter 
Lane, Mansfield, Notts. 

CUNNINGHAM: REDMOND CHRISTOPHER ALPHONSUS, 8 Barker 
Street, Waterford, I.F.S. 


JOHNSON : 
JOHNSON : 


CUNNINGHAM : WILLIAM Pau , 4 Gately Read, Stockwell, S.W.o. 
Doak : ARCHIBALD MacinTosH, 77 Dempster Street, Greenock. 


Duncan: ARCHIBALD (JUNR.), 8 Kempock Place, Gourock, 
Renfrewshire. 
E:uis: ArtTHuUR Gorpon, c/o Architectural Association, 34-6 


Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

ENGLEFIELD : GEOFFREY SIDNEY, 45 Elm Grove, Southsea, Hants. 

FULLMAN : TREVOR, 73 Idmiston Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

FuRLEY : JOHN Watson Maurice, 14th Square, Uplands, Stroud, 
Glos. 

Gitt : Wiiiiam Eppen, Flat 3, 7 Kents Road, Torquay, Devon. 

GoMERSALL : Eric, Cowper House, High Street, Huntingdon, 
Hunts. 

Harvey : ALBERT EpGAR, 267 Abingdon Road, Oxford. 

Ho.sourn: Puitisros RoGNvALD Howarp Sroucuton, Penkaet 
Castle, Pencaitland, E. Lothian. 

HupDLeston : JOHN NEvILLE, Oxford Villa, Bisley Road, Stroud, 
Glos. 

Hyne : Henry REGINALD, Coast Guard Station, Gurnards Head, 
near St. Ives, Cornwall. 

LEONARD JAMES, 47 Tresco Road, London, S.E.15. 

Victor Horace, “Sandy Croft,’ Gainsborough 

Road, Great Barr. 


Jones: Iror Wyn, 26 Alexandra Terrace, Brynmill, Swansea. 
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Kinc : K) NNETH JOHN, 2 Malvern Road, Acocks Green, Birming- 
han 

LewIs : c LANGFORD, c/o 21 Cunliffe Walk, Garden} Village, 
Wre* 


im. 
(.RBERT, ‘* Ombersley,’”” Comberford Road, Tamworth. 


LEwIs : p 

Lioyp : }.k1c RICHARD, 40 Page Moss Lane, Roby, near Liverpool. 
Macpoxi.p : DONALD Anprew, 19 Church Lane, Edinburgh. 
McEwes : FREDERICK Cuarves, “ The Mount,” Church Road, 


Low Fell, Co. Durham. 


McWicc,n: Grauam, Bar Holt, Church Road, Gateshead, 
Co. Durham. ; 
Mason: ReGINALD Percy, 58 Queens Road, Hinckley, Leics. 
MEREDIT! Daviw Epwarp ALAN, “ Uplands,” Billet Road, 


Chadwell Heath, Essex. 

Mitts: DoucLas GEorGE, 22 Thorncliffe Road, Oxford. 

Morey : Lestiz, Cowper House, High Street, Huntingdon. 

PerersoN: ARTHUR FREDERICK, c/o Hillbrow Hotel, Leinster 
Square, Bayswater, W.2. 

PumMELL : DONALD VINCENT, 20 Arnewood Road, W. Southbourne, 
Bournemouth. 

Reynotps : Donatp ALBERT RoBERT, 30 Beresford Road, North 
End, Portsmouth. 

RonaLp : Rosert, 18 Sciennes Road, Edinburgh. 

Scott: DrerREK Rosert, “‘ The Elms,’’ Beverley, Yorks. 

SHARMAN: SYDNEY Ceci Garrick, “ Cransley,’”’ Avon Lane, 
Westward Ho! Devon. 

SHarp: Harotp Wiiiam, 23 Lisburne Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

SINGLETON : REGINALD Artuur, 4 Haycliffe Lane, Little Horton, 
Bradford, Yorks. 

Smart: GORDON ALEXANDER, 8 Morningside Avenue, Aberdeen. 

Suir: Harry Tuomas Donatp, ‘“ Pear Tree,’”? Wakeley Hill, 
Penn, Wolverhampton. 

SmirH: LAURENCE Owen Horr, 2 “ Braeside,’’ 32 Southend 
Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 

SPARKSMAN : NorMAN Harry ArrTeER, “ Tudor Lodge,” Bally- 
holme Road, Bangor, Co. Down. 

Tuompson: Ropert SHEWARD, ‘‘ Chaddesik,’’ Catshill, Broms- 
grove. 

THORNTON : 
Hants. 

THURSTON : 

Townrow : 


Dennis THOMAS, 20-21 The Square, Winchester, 


RonaLp, 82 Cape Road, Warwick. 
STANLEY, 20 Under Lane, Grotten, near Oldham. 


WarrEN : BERNARD, 85 Kirkby Road, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 
Watson : ALEXANDER, 59 Devonshire Road, Aberdeen. 

WetsH : LAWRENCE SINCLAIR, 26 Calton Hill, Edinburgh. 
Witson : ALAN HERBERT, 114. Wentworth Road, Doncaster. 


Notices 


THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING, 
MONDAY, 12 APRIL 1937, AT 8.30 P.M. 

The Ninth General Meeting of the Session 1936-1937 will 
be held at 8.30 p.m. on Monday, 12 April 1937, for the 
following purposes — 

To read the Minutes of the Eighth General Meeting held 
on Monday, 22 March 1937. 

To present the Royal Gold Medal 1937 to Sir Raymond 
Unwin, Hon. LL.D. (Past President). 


Evening dress optional. 


THE TENTH GENERAL MEETING, 
MONDAY, 26 APRIL 1937, AT 8 P.M. 
The Tenth General Meeting of the Session 1936-1937 will 
be held at 8 p.m. on Monday, 26 April 1937, for the following 
purposes :— 
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To read the Minutes of the Ninth General Meeting held 
on Monday, 12 April 1937; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] to read a Paper on 
** Recent Architecture in France.” 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS, 27 APRIL TO 3 MAY 1937 

An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings will be held 
in the Reception Room from Tuesday, 27 April to Monday, 
3 May inclusive between the hours of 1o a.m. and 8 p.m. 
(Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.). 

The Exhibition will include drawings from the offices of 
Mr. J. Wilson Paterson, C.V.O., M.B.E. [A.], Chief Architect, 
H.M. Office of Works, Scotland; Mr. L. H. Keay, O.B.E. 
[F.], Director of Housing, Liverpool City Council; Mr. 
E. P. Wheeler [F.], Architect to the London County Council ; 
Sir James West, O.B.E. [F.], Architect to H.M. Office of 
Works ;_ Messrs. Pierson & Wilson, of Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS’ EVENING 


A Special Students’ Evening will be held at the above 
exhibition on Tuesday, 27 April, at 8 p.m. All students are 
cordially invited to attend. It is hoped that the architects 
(or their representatives) who have lent exhibits will be 
present in order to explain the drawings to the students. 
Refreshments will be provided and no cards of admission 
are required. 

R.I.B.A. RECEPTION 
FRIDAY, 28 MAY 1937 

It has been decided by the Council to hold a Reception on 
Friday, 28 May 1937, from 8.30 p.m. to 12.30 a.m. 

Members and guests will be received by the President and 
Mrs. Percy Thomas in the Henry Florence Hall from 8.4.5 p.m. 
to 9.30 p.m., and light refreshments and music will be 
provided. There will be dancing from 11 p.m. to 12.30 a.m. 

A large number of distinguished guests are expected to be 
present and as it is anticipated that a considerable number of 
members will wish to attend it may not be possible for any member 
to bring more than one private guest—lady or gentleman. 

The price of the tickets will be 5s. with an additional charge 
of 5s. if it is desired to bring a guest. 

Members are requested to make a note of the date of the 
Reception, and those who intend to be present are particularly 
requested to submit their applications, together with their 
cheques, as soon as possible, and in any case not later than 
Friday, 30 April 1937. 

After this date the allocation of any additional tickets that 
may be available will be made by the Reception Committee. 
In order to facilitate the allocation of any additional tickets 
available after 30 April, members who require additional 
tickets are requested to notify the Secretary R.I.B.A., at the 
time of making their applications. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
LEEDS, 23-26 JUNE 1937 
The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and of its Allied and Associated Societies will 
take place at Leeds from 23 to 26 June 1937. 
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The West Yorkshire Society of Architects have in hand the ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHIT.iCTS Th 
preparation of a most attractive programme and particulars IN SCOTLAND , 
will be issued in due course. ANNUAL CONVENTION 1937 nl 
. a hel - . ae age ¢ 
All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all members lhe Annual Convention of the Royal Incorporation of appre 
and students of the Allied and Associated Societies are cordially Architects in Scotland will take place at St. Andrews, | ifeshire. class | 
invited to attend the Conference. on Friday and Saturday, 4 and 5 June 1937. Licen 
It is expected that there will be a large attendance of ee Bria aa . or cla 
members from all parts of the country, and they are urgently ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ost 
requested to arrange for their hotel accommodation at the Members’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ contribu. urew. 
earliest possible date so as to avoid the risk of disappointment. tions became due on 1 January 1937. ve 4l 
we ‘ : : : : : F . = : ' uon O 
The Executive Committee of the Conference have kindly The amounts are as follows : subset 
furnished the following list of hotels with number of beds , ee sem] 
; Fellows Be i exem] 
reserved and charges for bed, bath and breakfast : ‘ ~ \ssoc 
Associates re ee ae ax J62 “3 : 
: : ine the al 
LEEDs Licentiate 3 3 0 . 
Bed ; ‘ ie = = os 43 mS entitl 
Ss. . 
Students. . ; i a i: he «@ to the 
VICTORIA ea .. Gt. George Street 8 7/6 Subscribers oe OR 4 Genel 
Y > AY . » Rrioc- A a i . ° . " . ‘ello 
GoLpEN Lion Lower Briggate .. 7 8 Note.—By a resolution of the Council dated 20 July 1931 Fello 
cade : P : : ngag 
IMPERIAI 7 . Briggate .. 7" 39 8/- the subscriptions of R.I.B.A. members in the transoceanic ain 
. . . . . . . . . nc¢ 
es Shied Enos 1 8/ Dominions who are also members of Allied Societies in those ‘hi B 
a te ieee; 7 f Dominions are reduced to the following amounts as from 
Mount whe ats Clarendon Road. . 54 8/6 I January 1932 : -R E 
SS eseeiienie me, 2 iC : ; , ell 
GRIFFIN oe .. Boar Lane ‘ 20 Qg/6 Fellows : ues - sc CS SF 0 Archi 
VICTORY - ; Briggate 10/- Associates os an xs a. wee 2 @ 
METROPOLE .. .. King Street oe 20 10/6 Licentiates £2 2 0 
GUILDFORD .. .. The Headrow .. 6 11/6 oF 
oes x : = ‘ = 2 z J the i 
Gr. NortTrvern .. Central Station .. 18 13/6 COMPOSITION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LIFE of th 
MEMBERSHIP send 1 
HARROGATE ; : : ; not lz 
ai Vi “7 8/6 Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
sLé EMON : "la Ave Be &/9 - . * ° 
. SCOOTER LU VCT #9/ 20 2 may become Life Members by compounding their respective 
SALISBURY... Albert Street. 24 8/6 annual subscriptions on the following basis :— TI 
1 
IMPERIAL Hypro  .. Royal Parade .. 22 8/6 For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). Sectic 
LANCASTE ‘ - ; : : ; 2 C 
pane eis .. Cold Bath Road.. ad 8/6 For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. ee 
CLARENDON .. .. Leeds Road 38 8/6 (42 guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. (28 guineas) slip 
r. . « ER a S| See 5 mM aj 
AVENUE sity .. Victoria Avenue. . 9/- on being admitted as a Fellow. under 
ALEXANDRA .. .. Prospect Place .. 24 9/- In the case of members in the transoceanic Dominions 
oo Station Square > ‘ who are members of Allied Societies in those Dominions, 
R : : ‘ aa: Sapo sige a = ) the following basis will operate :— WI 
OYAL is .. Station Parade .. 30 9/6 . , a : 
3 9 For a Fellow by a payment of £52 10s. (50 guineas). ment: 
ADELPHI ae .. Cold Bath Road. . 30 10/- ; : ‘ . — the § 
For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £31 10s. porte 
WELLINGTON .. Cold Bath Road. . 30 10/- 30 guineas), with a further payment of £21 (20 guineas) rsa 
Camn Hypro .. Ripon Road oe 10/6 on being admitted as a Fellow. e 
HARROGATE Hypro.. Swan Road . 30/50 10/6 Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Associate 
St. GEORGE .. Ripon Road ei ied the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 Is. per annum 
5 ‘ Beech G _ ae for every completed year of membership of the Royal Institute 
STRAY os .s eech Grove - 40 12/6 after the first five years, and in the case of a Licentiate by £1 1s. 1 
QUEEN % .. Park Parade : 50 12/6 per annum for every completed year of membership of the h 
PrRINcE oF WALES York Place FO 12/6 Royal Institute, with a minimum composition of £6 6s. in re 
NCE ALE: + < — ) 2 ¢ i ee ~ ° . : y 
pee C 1] Road : the case of Fellows and £4 4s. in the case of Associates and my 
ornwa oac 100 12/6 Licentiates. - I] 
CROWN re .. Crown Place .. 60 12/6 “a 
. _— ; ; : ; ae y th 
GRANBY - .. Granby Road .. 90 12/6 CLASSES OF RETIRED MEMBERS Wi 
MaJeEsTIC oe .. Ripon Road we 14/6 Under the provisions of Bye-law No. 15  applica- modi 
Hartow MANor Cold Bath Road aU 14/6* tions may be received from those members who are eligible aes 
? , for transfer to the class of ‘** Retired Fellows.’’ ‘‘ Retired limit 
* Inclusive. Associates,” or ‘* Retired Licentiates.” immy 
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The Bye-law is as follows :— 

“ Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of fifty-five and has retired from practice may, subject to the 
approval of the Council, be transferred without election to the 
class of ‘ Ketired Fellows,’ ‘ Retired Associates’ or ‘ Retired 
Licentiates,’ as the case may be, but in such case his interest in, 
or claim against the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. 
The amount of the annual subscription payable by such ‘ Re- 
tired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate ’ or * Retired Licentiate ’ shall 
be £1 1s. od., or such amount as may be determined by resolu- 
tion of the Council, excepting in the case of those who have paid 
subscriptions as full members for thirty years, and who shall be 
exempt from further payment. A ‘ Retired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired 
Associate,’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate’ shall have the right to use 
the affix of his class with the word ‘ Retired ’ after it, shall be 
entitled to receive the JOURNAL and Kalendar, shall be entitled 
to the use of the Library, and shall have the right to attend 
General Meetings, but shall not be entitled to vote. A‘ Retired 
Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate ’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate ’ shall not 
‘ngage in any avocation which in the opinion of the Council is 
nconsistent with that of architecture. Nothing contained in 
this Bye-law shall affect the rights of persons who at the date of 
the passing of this Bye-law are members of the classes of 
‘Retired Fellows ’ and ‘ Retired Members of the Society of 
Architects.’ ”” 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to 
ihe Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage 
of the election to take place on 21 June 1937 they should 
send the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
not later than Saturday, 17 April 1937. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of 
Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous 
of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars 
on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause 
under which they prepose to apply for nomination. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
When members are contemplating applying for appoint- 
ments overseas they are recommended to communicate with 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, cost of 
living, climatic conditions, etc. 


Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 


While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


invite architects to submit in competition designs for the 
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This requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 


COMPETITION FOR DESIGN OF HOUSES, 
HONITON BOROUGH COUNCIL 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and of 
its Allied Societies musi not take part in the above competition 
because the conditions are not in accordance with the pub- 
lished Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


ABERDEEN: LAY-OUT OF KINCORTH 
The Corporation of the City and Royal Burgh of Aberdeen 
invite architects to submit in competition designs for the lay-out 
of a part of Kincorth Estate, Aberdeen. 
Assessor : Dr. Thomas Adams, F.S.I., P.P.T.P.I. [F.]. 
Premiums: £500 and £350 to be divided between the 
authors of not more than three designs next in order of 
merit to be decided by the Assessor. 
Last day for submitting designs: 31 July 1937. 
Last day for questions: 31 March 1937. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. G. S. Fraser, Town Clerk, Town House, Aberdeen. 


Deposit £1 Is. 


BILSTON : CENTRE HEALTH CLINIC 

The Borough Council of Bilston invite architects resident 
in England and Wales to submit in competition designs fo1 
a new Centre Health Clinic. 

Assessor: Mr. William T. Benslyn, A.R.C.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £40, £35 and £25. 

Last day for submitting designs : 20 April 1937. 

Last day for questions: 27 February 1937. 


BIRMINGHAM: NEW CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, ETC. 

The Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite architects 
fo British nationality and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
to submit in competition designs for a new Technical College. 
Commercial College and College of Art and Crafts. 

Assessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 

Premiums: £750, £500 and £250. 

The last day for receiving designs has heen extended to 30 April 1937. 

Last day for questions : 19 October 1936. 


BRISTOL: NEW CHURCH 
The St. Leonards (City) Vestry invite practising architects 
who are members of the Wessex Society of Architects to submit 
in competition designs for a new Church at Redfield, St 
George’s, Bristol. 
Assessors: Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, R.W.A. [F.] 
Mr. H. Stratton Davis, M.C., F.S.A. [F.]. 
The Rev. J. M. D. Stancomb | To count as 
The Rev. I. T. Page-Wood | one vote. 
Premiums: £100, £50, and £30. 
Last day for submitting designs : 21 May 1937 
Last day for questions: 22 March 1937. 


BROADSTAIRS :: LAY-OUT OF ESTATE 
The Broadstairs and St. Peter’s Urban District Council 
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lay-out as a high-class residential area and improvement of 
the amenities of the sea-front, a portion of the late Lord 
Northcliffe’s North Foreland Estate. 

Assessor: Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.S.I., M.T.P.I. [F.]. 

Premiums: £100, £50 and £25. 

Last day for submitting designs has been extended 
to 6 May 1937. 

Last date for questions : 20 February 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Council, Pierremont Hall, Broadstairs. 
Deposit £1 Is. 


CAMBRIDGE: NEW CREMATORIUM 


The Corporation of Cambridge invite architects who have 
an office within 150 miles of Cambridge to submit’ in compe- 
tition designs for a new Crematorium, to be erected at Fen 
Ditton Lane. 


Assessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendal [F.]. 
Premiums: £100, £60 and £40. 
Last day for submitting designs : 


Last day for questions : 


30 June 1937. 
30 April 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. C. H. Kemp, Town Clerk, The Guildhall, Cim- 
bridge. Deposit £1 1s. 


DAWLISH : NEW COTTAGE HOSPITAL 

The Governors of the Dawlish Cottage Hospital invite 
architects of British nationality practising within 200 miles 
of Dawlish to submit in competition designs for a new Cottage 
Hospital. 

Assessor : 

Premiums : 

Last day for sending in designs : 

Last day for questions : 


Mr. Leslie T. Moore, M.C. [F.]. 
£100, £75 and £50. 
28 April 1937. 
6 February 1937. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary, Dawlish Cottage Hospital, Dawlish, 
Devon. Deposit, £1 Is. 


FRIERN BARNET: NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
The Friern Barnet Urban District Council invite architects 

to submit in open competition designs for new Municipal 

Buildings. 
Assessor : 
Premiums : 


Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 

150 guineas, 100 guineas and 50 guineas. 

Last day for submitting designs : 21 June 1937. 

Last day for questions : 22 March 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. G. T. Fletcher, Clerk of the Council, Council 
Offices, The Priory, Friern Barnet, London, N.11. Deposit 


£1 3. 


GLASGOW HOUSING AND HEALTH EXHIBITION: 
FIVE-APARTMENT COTTAGES AND FLATTED 
BLOCK OF FOUR FOUR-APARTMENT HOUSES 

The Corporation of the City of Glasgow invite architects to 
submit in competition designs for (a) a block of semi-detached 
five-apartment cottage houses and (b 
four four-apartment houses. 

Mr. John Wilson [F.]. 
Mr. T. G. Gilmour [F.]. 
Mr. J. H..-Ferrie [£.). 


Assessors : 


INSTITUTE 


for a flatted block of 
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Premiums: Competition (a) £70, £40 and { 
‘ ous ] Q - - ] 
Competition (b) £80, £50 and / 


Last day for submitting designs: 7 May 1937. 


~\oF 


Conditions of the competitions may be obtained on applica. 
tion to The Manager, Kelvin Hall, Glasgow. 


GLOUCESTER : NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL For 
BOYS 


It has been necessary to delay the issue of tl 


ONIONS 


of the above competition (details of which were published 
in the JouRNAL of 6 March), and a further notice will 
be published as soon as possible. The closing dates fo, 
questions and for sending in designs will, of course, be 


extended. 


GOSPORT: LIMITED COMPETITION FOR A NEW 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The Education Committee of the Borough of Gosport 
invite architects resident or practising in Gosport and 
Portsmouth to submit in competition designs for a new 
Public Elementary School to be erected on a site between 
Elson Road and Rydal Road. 

Assessor: Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson [F-]. 

Premiums: £100, £50 and £25. 

Last day for submitting designs: 7 May 1937 

Last day for questions: 4 March 1937. 


HACKNEY: NEW CENTRAL BATHS 

The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Hackney 
invite architects to submit in open competition designs for a 
new Central Baths proposed to be erected in Clapton Square 
and Lower Clapton Road. 

Assessor: Mr. Frederick J. Horth [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £300 and £200. 

Last day for receiving designs : 31 May 1937. 

Last day for questions: 18 March 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. R. H. R. Tee, Town Clerk, Town Hall. Hackney, 
London, E.8. Deposit £1 Is. 


MACCLESFIELD: NEW NURSES’ HOME _ FOR 


GENERAL INFIRMARY 

The President and Governors of the Macclesfield General 
Infirmary invite architects to submit in open competition 
designs for a new Nurses’ Home, to be erected in the Infirmary 
grounds. 

Assessor : Professor R. A. Cordingley, M.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £100, £50 and £25. 

Last day for submitting designs : 12 June 1937. 

Last day for questions : 17 April 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Macclesfield General Infirmary, 
Macclesfield. Deposit £1. 


EXTENSION OF ST. ANDREW’S 
CATHEDRAL 
The following cablegram has been received from Mr. B. J. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W. : 


Waterhouse [F.], one of the Assessors in the above 
competition. 

‘Please inform competitors closing date St. Andrews 
competition extended First June, Thirty-seven. Answers 


questions sent. Waterhouse.” 
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WEYMOUTH: NEW BANDSTAND ENCLOSURE 
The Town Council of the Borough of Weymouth and 

Melcombe ‘tegis invite architects to submit in competition 

designs for 2 new Bandstand Enclosure on the sea front. 
Assessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £50 

Last day for submitting designs: 14 May 1937 

Last day ‘or questions: 19 February 1937 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 


Percy Smallman, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s 


Deposit £1 Is. 


tion to Mr. 
Office, Weymouth. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS 
Other competitions which it is proposed to hold, and the 
conditions for which are not yet available, are as follows :— 
BELFAST : NEW WATER OFFICES 
Assessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.]. 
CHESTER: EXTENSIONS TO CHESTER ROYAL 
INFIRMARY 
Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.]. 


DUNDEE: COLLEGE OF ART 


Assessor : 


Assessor: Mr. J. R. Leathart [F.]. 
EDMONTON: NEW TOWN HALL BUILDINGS 
Assessor: Mr. E. Berry Webber [A.]. 


GLOUCESTER: NEW SWIMMING BATH AND FIRE 
STATION 
Assessor: Mr. C. F. W. Dening, R.W.A. [F.]. 
SCUNTHORPE : TOWN HALL AND POLICE STATION 
Major T. C. Howitt, D.S.O. [F-.]. 
SOUTH SHIELDS : ASSEMBLY HALL AND LIBRARY 
Assessor: Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.]. 
WREXHAM: NEW TOWN HALL. 
Assessor : Mr. Herbert J. Rowse [F.]. 
YEOVIL: NEW TOWN HALL. 
Assessor: Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.] 


Assess¢ aes 


COMPETITION RESULTS 
LEAMINGTON SPA: NEW POLICE AND FIRE 
BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 
1. Messrs. S. N. Cooke [F.], W. N. Twist [F.], R. Dickinson 
A.J, and H. Locksley Hare [A.] (Birmingham). 
2. Messrs. G. Hunt While [4.] and A. Ledoyen [..] 
Birmingham). 
3. Messrs. Nicol, Nicol and Thomas [A.] (Birmingham). 
Commended : Messrs. A. W. Soden [A.] & Partners ; 
Messrs. Hickton & Madeley [F. @ AA.] 
(Walsall) ; 


Messrs. Gateley & Parsons [F. @& L.] 
(Birmingham) ; 
Messrs. P. B. Herbert [A.] and Philip 


Skelcher [Student] (Birmingham). 


NEWS CHRONICLE SCHOOLS COMPETITION 
SecTion A 

1. Mr. Denis Clarke Hall [A.] (Upminster Common). 
2. Mr. Birkin Haward [A.] (London). 

3. Messrs. H. Spence-Sales [Student] and John 
1.] (London). 


Bland 


INSTITUTE OF 
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Highly commended: Messrs. Wells Coates [L.], 
Lasdun and Associates (London). 
Commended: Messrs. Praxis Architects (London 
Mr. Greville Rhodes (London 
Messrs. W. N. B. George [Student] and 
J. B. Ellis [Student] (Liverpool) ; 
Messrs. A. S. Morris [A.] and D. E. 
Morrison [Student] (London). 
SECTION B 
1. Messrs. Harry Durell, Colin Penn [A.] and Felix Walter 
| Student] (London). 
2. Mr. John Earley [A.] 
Commended: Messrs. 
(London). 


Denys 


London). 


Walter Segal and Eva Bradt 


Members’ Column 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted to changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, 
office accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that 
a column in the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the 
advertisements of members seeking appointments in architects’ offices. No 
charge is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to members 
who are definitely unemployed. 

NEW PARTNERSHIPS 

THE firm of Edward Forshaw & Sons has now been joined by 
Mr. George L. Greaves [A.], and will be carried on under the 
title of Edward Forshaw & Greaves at 45 Trinity Street, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Mr. Givpert H. Jenkins [F.] announces that he has taken into 
partnership his son, Mr. G. Lawrence M. Jenkins, A.A.Dip. [4.], 
the title of the firm remaining as formerly : Romaine-Walker & 


Jenkins. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

THE private address of Mr. George L. 
** Glenwood,” Longsdon, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Longsdon 84. 

Mr. PETER SirH [4.] has moved to 10 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Telephone No. : Regent 6231. 

Mr. A. B. LLEWELYN Roserts [F.] has moved his office to 3 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1 (Telephone No.: Regent 4342), 
where Mr. E. A. Ambrose Rowse, A.M.T.P.I., A.M.1.Struct.E. 
[A.], is joining him in association. 

AFTER 1 April Mr. Spencer Silcock and Mr. Herbert Thearle 
{[4AA.] will conduct their practice from new offices at 66 Rodney 
Street, Liverpool, 1. Telephone : Royal 4733. The work which 
they have already undertaken in association with Mr. Leonard 
Barnish will be completed at a joint office at 58 Rodney Street. 

Mr. M. P. Misrri [Student] has moved to 11 Meherjibhoy Casinath 
Block, Casinath Road, Tardeo, Bombay, India. 

Mr. JAMEs S. BRAMWELL [A.] (H.S. Jaretzki & James S. Bramwell 
has moved to 30 Cavendish Square, W.1 (Telephone : Mayfair 
5761). 

Mr. JoHN CuNNINGHAM [Student], Registered Architect, has 
changed his address to 1 Morden House, Morden, Surrey (Tele- 
phone : Mitcham 2765). 

PRACTICE FOR SALE 

West Country City Practice for sale, with several excellent jobs 
in hand and others planned. Premium £1,250. 
for sale-—Box No. 3037, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 

ASSOCIATE (29), with good experience of best quality work, 
desires junior partnership in established practice in Birmingham 
district, or position with partnership in short time. Some capital 
available.—Box No. 4437, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

AssoctATE, three years in private practice, wishes to meet member 
in an established London office with a view to partnership. 
Box No. 1037, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Greaves [A.] is now 


Telephone No. : 


Good reason 
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OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LET 

FELLOW with office in W.C. district offers accommodation address 
to another practitioner with limited clerical services.— Box No. 2037, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

OFFICE TO LET 

AssoclATEs wish to let on a yearly tenancy in Berners Street, W.1, 
suite of three offices, two bed-sitting rooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc. 
Equipped and furnished. £200 p.a. Telephone : Museum 6325. 
—Box No. 3437, C/O Secretary R.I.B.A. 


MINUTES VIII 


SESSION 1936-1937 
At the Eighth General Meeting of the Session 1936-1937, held 
on Monday, 22 March 1937, at 8 p.m. 
Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E., President, in the Chair. 
The meeting was attended by about 160 members and guests. 


The Minutes of the Seventh General Meeting held on Monday, 
8 March 1937, having been published in the JouRNAL, were taken 
as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The Acting Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Mariano Eduardo Cannizzaro, elected Hon. Corresponding 

Member 1907. 

Albert Frederick Back, elected Associate 1914. 

Robert Neville Brown, elected Associate 19209. 

John Clayton, elected Licentiate 1g1t. 

Tom Wilson Fairbrother, elected Licentiate 1911. 

Karl Branwhite Spurgin, elected Licentiate 1911. 
And it was resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss 
be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members, attending for the first time since their 
election, were formally admitted by the President : 


Fellow : 
Mr. Edwin D. Griffiths. 


Assoctates : 
Mr. F. J. Amott Mr. Ivor McInnes 
Miss Kathleen Berwick Miss Helga M. Richards 
Mr. R. G. Brown Mr. J. E. Riley 
Mr. Ba Chit Mr. G. Somerton 
Mr. Cyril F. Fox Mr. J. S. Stedman 
Mr. S. W. Higgins Mr. James A. Tadman 
Mr. A. A. Macfarlane Mr. S. Turner 


Mr. A. G. S. Fidler, M.A., B.Arch.Lvpl. [A.], and Professor 
W. G. Holford, B.Arch.Lvpl. [4.], having read Papers on ‘* The 
British School at Rome,” a discussion ensued, and, on the motion 
of the Rt. Hon. Lord Macmillan, P.C., G.C.V.O., seconded by 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, Hon.Litt.D., R.A., F.S.A. [F. Retired], a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Fidler and Professor Holford by 
acclamation, and was briefly responded to 


The proceedings closed at 10.5 p.m 
I » | 
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Architects’ and Surveyors 
Approved Society 
ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS’ INSURANCE FOR THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ACTS 

Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus 
of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, which 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 113 High 


») 


Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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The Society deals with questions of insurability for the 
National Health and Pensions Acts (for England) under 
which, in general, those employed at remuneration not exceed. 
ing £250 per annum are compulsorily insurable. 

In addition to the usual sickness, disablement and maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental 
or optical treatment (including provision of spectacles) 

No membership fee is payable beyond the normal Health 
and Pensions Insurance contribution. 

The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Committee of 
Management, and insured Assistants joining the Society can 
rely on prompt and sympathetic settlement of claims, 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


THE ARCHITECTS’ SPECIAL MOTOR CAR INSURANCE 
AT LLOYD'S 
In conjunction with a firm of Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society’s Insurance Committee have devised 
a Special Motor Car Policy for Architects. This policy and the 
special advantages to be gained from it are available only to mem. 
bers of the Royal Institute of British Architects and its Allied and 
Associated Societies. 
Special features include : 
1. Agreed values for all cars payable at any time in the event 
of a total! loss. 
2. A cumulative no-claim bonus from 20 per cent., rising to 
334 per cent. in the third year. 
3. No extra premium for business use of car owned by individuals, 
4. Prompt claims service in every part of Great Britain ; repairs 
carried out by any garage provided estimate is forwarded imme- 
diately. 
SPECIMEN RATES FOR FuLL COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES ARE Given 
BeLtow. OTHER RATES QUOTED ON APPLICATION 
Premium. 
s. d. 
7 h.p. Austin, valued at £100 , wo 8 
g h.p. Standard, valued at £100 a on eee 
11 h.p. Morris, valued at £150 ane =e 9 15 
20 h.p. Hillman, valued at £300 13 7 


The rates shown do not apply to cars garaged in London and 
Glasgow and Lancashire manulacturing towns; rates for these 
areas will be quoted on application. 

All enquiries with regard to the Special Motor Car Policy for 
Architects should be sent to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Depart- 
ment, 66 Portland Place. W.1. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JourNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as_ representative 
expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.BA,, 
and crossed. 

Members wishing to contribute notices or correspondence must 
send them addressed to the Editor not later than the Tuesday prior 
to the date of publication. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 


PUBLICATION.—1937.—24 April: 8, 22 May; 


DATES OF 2 2 
17 July; 14 August: 11 September ; 16 October. 


5, 26 June ; 
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